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lus Paorsssron speaks its mind 





on troubles of the gums... 


Soft food is 


the cause of soft gums... 
DENTISTS SAY. . [pana and 


massage the logical remedtes 


F you goto your dentist fora few moments’ 

advice upon gum troubles, he will gladly 

sum up for you the latest findings of the 
profession. 

He could show you lectures, papers and 
clinical reports by the hundred—the fruit of 
years of research by distinguished men. But 
probably he will give you the gist of it all 
in some such terms as these: 

“Gum troubles start right in your dining- 
roomathome. Forthe food youeatisto blame! 

“Before we began to refine our foods to 
make them delicious, people didn’t have 
much trouble with their gums. The coarse 
fibre and the natural roughage made 
plenty of work for the oral apparatus. Masti- 
cation kept the blood supply within the gums 
in lively circulation. Gums were nourished 
—they remained in normal tone and vigor— 
firm, sound and healthy. 


How soft food impairs gum health 


“But what happens today? If you eat some- 
thing that needs a little real chewing, you 
only criticize the cook. You demand tender 
meats, peeled fruits, soft vegetables, flaky 
pastries and fluffy puddings. Your gums are 
robbed of work. Their circulation falters. 
The tissues grow congested—soft, inflamed 
and tender. 

“Soon you may notice a tinge of ‘pink’ on 
your tooth brush. That is a signal of danger 
near at hand—a warning that your gums need 
immediate care. The logical way to correct 
or prevent the trouble is to stimulate the 
gums twice a day through massage. 
You can do it easily in just a few 
moments at the time you brush your 
teeth. Simply brush your gums, too, 
gently but thoroughly, every square 
inch of them, inside and out. Stir up 


IPANA 








«Many dentists recommend gum massage with Ipana as a wise health habit 


their sluggish circulation, and they'll soon 
improve—in color, in firmnessand inhealth.” 
(Summary taken from hundreds of excerpts from 
authoritative dental papers, lectures and texts.) 

And there are thousands of good dentists 
—among them very possibly your own— 
who will add: 

“The massage alone is good, but massage 
with Ipana Tooth Paste is better. Use it for 
the massage as well as for the regular clean- 
ing of your teeth. If at first your gums are 
tender to the brush, rub them gently with a 
little Ipana spread upon your finger tips after 
you finish brushing your 
teeth.” 

For Ipana contains zira- 
tol, a stimulating and heal- 
ing hemostatic. For years 
specialists have usedziratol 


in treating gums. Its presence gives Ipana 
the power to aid in building your gums to 
sound and sturdy health—the first step in 
preserving the natural lustre and beauty of 
your teeth. 


Ipana is worth a 30 days’ trial 
There is acouponinthe corner. It offers you 
aten-day trialtube. Use it if you wish. Cer- 
tainly this tube will prove to you Ipana’s deli- 
cious taste and remarkable cleaning power. 


But ten days can hardly show you Ipana’s 
good effect on your gums. One month is a 
far fairer trial both to you and to Ipana. Stop 
at the next drug store you pass and get a full- 
size tube (about 120 brushings). Use it to 
the last squeeze! Then will you know ai/ 
Ipana can do to improve the health and 
beauty of your mouth. 


TOOTH PASTE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 











; WIOA May 
9) SYIAW-0 


BRISTOL-MYERSCO., Dept. T78, 73 WestSt., New York 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
_ cent stamptocover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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A large part of Piedmont 
Carolinas lies west of the west- 
ern border of Pennsylvania. 
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; = plant shouldbe closetothe 
raw material sources and labor 
supply of Piedmont Carolinas so 
you can take advantage of this 
section’s substantial savings in 
production cost. But equally im- 
portant is the matter of getting 
ie finished goods into the 


ands of buyers. 


Permission granted 
copyright Rand 
McNally & Company 


4 - fc ron — Being approximately 300 miles 

ke sie hemmtealiie Seuut " a ah closer to the Nation’s center 
1 § 1 ern section, neig je 4 

borliness and the art of living have not been of opulation than the three 

crowded out by congestion and over-building. lea ing seaports . of the North 

Atlantic states, this section offers 


Average summer temperature is equal to 
ye of oo a — - Alle- a 51.1% greater availability to 
ghanies have their counterpart in bracing ’ : 
upland sections of the Blue Ridge. Winter the country s buying centers. 
averages 20° to 25° warmer. There are 30 to 
50 fewer rainy days. 

Nearby are the famous Carolina mountain 
resorts. A few hours over splendid roads take 
youto Carolina year-round ocean sports. The 
golf at Aiken, Pinehurst and Southern Pines 
is world renowned. 

Good business and good living go hand in 


hand in Piedmont Carolinas. 


A 600-mile radius (the economi- 
cal marketing circle) centered on 
the heart of that section reaches 
44.5% of the total purchasing 

ower of the Union. A similar 
circle,drawn from Piedmont Car- 
olinas, reaches 66.8% of the coun- 
trys purchasing 
power—a market 
greater by half again. 


A Word as to Labor in 
Piedmont Carolinas. 

For every man and woman now at work in 
factories three are still on farms and eager 
for industrial employment. Sprung from old 
pioneer stock, 99° native born, the labor of 
Piedmont Carolinas is keen, intelligent and un- 
usually productive.There is a large body of well 
trained workmen available for highly skilled 
operations, and a steady supply of untrained 
help yet to be brought in from the farms. 









3-2 Move Your 


FACTORY 


CLOSE TO MARKET 
Give it this 51.17 


greater chance to sell~ 


If you can cut your present costs 
one-tenth to one-quarter, and 
increase the availability of your 
oods by one-half, that is a com- 
ination that wins and holdsmar- 
kets! That isthe combination of 
advantages open to the manu- 


facturer in Piedmont Carolinas. 


Possibly it is what has at- 
tracted new plants to this section 
at the rate of one every four days 
for the past six months! 


Can You Take Advantage 
of These Conditions? 


No one can answer but yourself. 
In your present location you know 
what raw materials you use, what 
wage scales you pay, what your 
land and buildings cost in over- 
head. You know whether legisla- 


tion is favorable or not, whether 


labor is productive or hampered 
by restrictions. But do you know 
the facts about these things in 
Piedmont Carolinas? 


This book, Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You, 
tells just what you want to know, must know if you are to meet 
successfully the sharp competition of the near future. Brief. 
Condensed. Facts that will help you decide,wisely, whether you 
can utilize the advantages offered here. Send for it, today. 

A request to our Industrial Department, Room 816, Mercan- 
tile Building, Charlotte, N, C., will receive a prompt and 
courteous response, Write. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Announcing 
VOLUME XI (January-June 1928) 


ERE in one convenient volume is the week-by-week 
story of the first six months of 1928. This is the 
story—not just of the U. S., but of all the world; the story, 
not just of politics and sport, but of progress and events in 
every field of activity—of science, religion, education, 
the theatre, music, medicine, aeronautics, business. 

Nor is this volume a dry record of facts. It is fascin- 
ating, vivid, swift-moving narrative. The characters in 
this great story are your contemporaries—they are not 
merely named but pictured as human personalities. 

The volume is indexed, contains over 300 illustrations. 
It is beautifully bound in blue buckram with gold letter- 
ing. The edition is limited—standing orders will be filled 
first, new applications in order of receipt. The price is $5 
postpaid. 

For those who wish a complete record of time since 
TIME began, we regretfully announce that we can no 
longer supply it. Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII 
of TIME are rarities rated high in collectors’ catalogues. 
But a few copies of Volumes VIII, LX, X and the new 
limited edition of Volume XI are available to subscribers 
at the published price—$5 each. 

The rule is—first come, first served. Checks should 


accompany all orders. Volumes are mailed post-paid. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is $5 for copy of Volume XI (January-June 1928). 
Enclosed also is $ for copies of Volumes VIII, LX, X at $5 each. 


(Cross out those not wanted.) 
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Pilgrimage 
Sirs: 

Trme is excellent for news ordinarily and we 
all enjoy it in my family, but we are aston- 
ished to find omitted this week both from the 
Religion and the International departments an 
event of great significance in the religious world, 
viz., the visit to this country of the British Con- 
gregationalists on their twentieth century good 
will Pilgrimage. 

Could you have been privileged to sit at the 
banquet in the Hotel Astor the night of Friday 
June 15 and listen to the thrilling addresses so 
expressive of British-American fellowship and 
peace made by men like Fred B. Smith, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles E. 
Burton and Clarence Hall Wilson (Americans) 
and Alfred G. Sleep, Sir Murray Hyslop and 
John D. Jones (Englishmen)—could you have 
heard these men and the messages of King 
George and President Coolidge (himself a Con- 
gregationalist) you would have been so thrilled 
that you would surely have had the whole trip 
reported in Trme. Trme’s Religious Editor 
seems to have been caught napping. 

Rocer S. BoARDMAN 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

eee 


Two Hammonds 


Sirs: 

On May 7 a letter from John H. Hammond 
Jr., Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., was 
published in your paper. In your subsequent 
editions of May 21 and June 4 you have re- 
ferred to it as John H. Hammond Jr. and 
consequently this has been attributed by some 
to John Hays Hammond Jr., the well known 
inventor and scientist at Gloucester, Mass. 

I wish you would make it clear in your paper 
that the John H. Hammond Jr. referred to is 
not John H. Hammond Jr., the well known 
scientist. 

LesLIE BUSWELL 
Vice President 
Radio Engineering Company of New York Inc. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


The John H. Hammond Jr. referred to 
is John Henry Hammond Jr., no relation 
to John Hays Hammond Jr., the famed 
inventor.—Ep. 


Mr. Menjou 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue of Time in your Cinema 
column you print, “Those who knew Adolphe 
Menjou when he was a waiter in a Cleveland 
chop house... .” If facts are of any interest 
to your valuable publication I shall be very 
happy to furnish a complete history of my 
life. Although I have followed a number of 
professions, I have up to the present never been 
a waiter in real life. 

Also, further your writer continues, ‘‘Two 
years ago, his entertainment was impeccable. 
Since then his expression has taken on a tired, 
wooden, what-does-it-matter manner.”’ I wonder 
if the writer has seen Service for Ladies, Gentle- 
man of Paris, Serenade, all made within the 
past year. 





~ 
ee 


ApoLPHE Menjou 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
P.S. I am an original subscriber to Time. 
Time erred. The father of Original Sub- 
scriber Menjou was the owner of a Cleve- 





Time, published weekly by TrmE, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill, Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Niven 
Busch, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Newton 
Hockaday, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Peter Mathews, 
Elizabeth Moore, Lin Segal, S. J. Woolf. Cor- 
respondence pertaining to editorial content should 
be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6, 

For advertising rates and reservations address 
Robe«t L. Johusen, Advertising Manager, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 
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land chop house on Prospect Street, famed 
for its beer; young Adolphe, home from 
Cornell University, helped in the manage- 
ment, greeted customers, but donned no 
waiter’s costume. Yet, Adolphe Menjou, 
by his cinema roles, has done more than 
any man alive to glorify the profession of 
waiters, both plain and head. . . . With 
the exception of two brilliant scenes, Mr. 
Menjou’s recent films have not been up to 
the high standards of his earlier ones (such 
as A Woman of Paris). Let Mr. Menjou 
return to those standards, as easily as he 
sets the standards of a cosmopolitan gen- 
tleman who is at home in three languages 
(English, French, German).—Eb. 
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Ignorant Wells 
Sirs: 

May I ask you to view with alarm the 
apparent ignorance of a man who once felt him- 
self competent to write an outline of history? 
In The World of William Clissold (1926) 
volume II, page 604: “I do not know enough 
of the American press to say whether there is 
any periodical at all over there, daily or weekly, 
which gives as competent a digest of the general 
news as Nature does of scientific happenings.” 

Can you not enlighten William Clissold and, 
through him, Mr. H. G. Wells? 


Pup B. GOVE 

Department of English, 

New York University, 

University Heights, N. Y. 

Thirteen 
Sirs: 

. . . My classmate, Woodrow Wilson, after 
dropping Thomas out of his name, had left just 
13 letters. By doing something of the same 
sort with my own name I acquire the same 
lucky number of letters, and in my correspond- 
ence with Woodrow this little fad was a source 
of amusement and interest. 

I notice that Herbert Hoover has dropped the 
letter C. out of his name, which gives him just 
13 letters, also that the name Charles Curtis, 
without any adaptation, is made up of just 13 
letters, also that Time published Herbert 
Hoover’s picture on the cover of Number 13, of 
its Volume 11. 

This note is ; only to call attention to the 
fact that the Republican candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency have the lucky 
number 13 in the letters of their names, and 
therefore I hope are bound to win. 

ALFRED McCLurReE 
(13 letters) 
St. Leonards School by the Sea, 


Ventnor, N. J. 
an 
Nice & Helpful 


Sirs: 

I read Time, so do most of my friends—my 
copy. Then I put it in the window of my 
Travel Information Office. It conveys to Amer- 
ican travellers that we are an up-to-date firm. 
Sometimes they come in and ask to be allowed 
to look through it & then finding us nice & 
helpful may book an excursion to Monte Carlo 
or a seat in a car returning to Paris or Rome. 

If there is anything we can do for you here 
that might be mutually beneficial we should be 
delighted. We should like details regarding your 
European tour. 

I am the proprietor, editor, publisher & office 
boy of the local English language paper here— 
have been for 10 years; am well known to the 
U. S. Consul here (Dr. Glazebrook—one of the 
most charming men in France) also to the 
American Express people, Cooks, Barclay’s Bank, 
British Consul etc., etc. My hobby is collecting 
modern coins. .. . 

Joun J. Dempsey 

Continental Life 

Nice, France 

— 
“Pope” Offensive 
Sirs: 

Kindly discontinue my subscription to Tre. 
As a Catholic, I cousider the reference to Samuel 
Insull as the ‘publ: ¢c utility pope of Chicago of- 
fensive. Every Catholic in the world, and almost 
every non-Catholic, realizes that there is but one 
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AFTER SHAVING LOTION! 


Fougere Roya le 


HOUBIGAN ¥ 


PAmS ~ WOW Pome, 


ping 
IN OY for 


N°? MATTER how excellent your 

N have may be—no matter how pains- 
taking and thorough your after-shave 
washings and rinsings, there is nothing 
that seems so thoroughly invigorating 
and refreshing as the skilful massage of 
an expert barber. 
Now, however, you may get precisely the 
same effect in a few seconds’ time—at 
home—and do it yourself! 
Simply apply a few drops of Houbigant’s 
Fougere Royale Lotion after shaving. 
The effect is instant—and delightful. Due 
to its styptic qualities, it instantly stops 
any bleed: ing from cuts or scratches. Your 


Sougere hoyle 


(ROYAL FERN) 


After-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 

Talcum, 50¢ 
Eau Ve pga, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 





face feels cool, refreshed, comfortable— 
yet strangely alive. And the clean, stimue 
lating, well-groomed freshness seems to 
extend to your whole body. 


But Fougere Royale is more than a cleans 
ing refreshant. It is a mild astringent. 
Chases away fatigue lines, small wrinkles, 
sagging tissue, and gives you the keen 
youthful look of an athlete. 

Try this remarkable lotion—and with it Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream—the non-caustic, non- 
irritating, perfectly balanced shaving cream that 
eliminates all smarting and after-shaving burns. 
Both are mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—a pleasing, wholesome fragrance 
that suggests the great outdoors. A generous 
sample of each if you mail the coupon below. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T9 ; 

539 West 45th Street, New York City 

You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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Less than a 


teaspoontul 
to the gallon 


but what a difference ETHYL makes! 





3RANO OF I 
ANTI-KNOCK 1: 
Zz COMPOUND S&S j 


f ETHYL GASOLINE } | 
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NEW YORK. U-S-A , 
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Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation but not all red gasolines contain 
ETHYL, whose activeingredient is tetra- 
ethyl lead. It takes more than dye tomake 
an “anti-knock” (high compression) fuel. 


THY L is the name of the patented 
“anti-knock” compound devel- 
oped by General Motors Research 


Laboratories to make motor gasoline 
more efficient. 


Leading oil companies mix it with their 
gasoline at their refineries to form Ethyl 
Gasoline—the standard high compression 


fuel. 


There is less than a teaspoonful of 
ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl Gaso- 
line—but what a difference it makes! 

In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
the higher compression created. by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. ~- As for 
the new high compression cars, ETHYL 
made them possible! 


Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


Knocks out that “knock” 
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person who bears that honored and respected 
title, the Pope of Rome. It is not to be classi- 
fied commonly like other titles as Tsar, Mogul, 
Sheik, etc. 
JouHN F. WELCH 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Time v. Life 
Sirs: 

Has Time noted the safety siogan, helpful to it, 
injurious to newly reorganized Life, with which 
the streets of Baltimore, Md., are placarded? 

The slogan: “TAKE TIME, NOT LIFE.” 

Rocer P. BUTTERFIELD 

Wayne, Pa. 

Another traffic safety slogan is: “YOU 
WOULD NOT TAKE A CHILD’S LIFE.” 
—Ep. 


Sirs: 

Well, I see by your letter page that Life also 
has a letter page. So I buy a copy of Life and 
see that it now has a political department, a 
sport and radio column. And then, that sap, 
Will Rogers, bigger than any of T1mMe’s saps, is 
writing for Life. 

I tell you, Time, they all lay down sooner or 
later! 


Morris (“Ax”) Epstern Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On Aug. 15, 1927, TrME requested Sub- 
scriber Epstein not to make unbridled use 
of the term “‘sap.”—Eb. 


Utter Caddishness 
Sirs: 

I read with surprise in your current number, 
which lies before me, in a footnote on page 18, 
a most uncalled for and venomous attack on the 
members of various London clubs which I note 
are carefully not mentioned by name. 

That the editor of a paper to which I have 
for some time subscribed should lower his mag- 
azine by allowing some member of his staff to 
vent his jealousy and malice on men, who, being 
unnamed, cannot defend themselves . . . is in- 
conceivable. If the writer of this paragraph is 
not a hypocrite, who is? 

Such sickening cant is unworthy of the atten- 
tion of any sane and intelligent reader—an un- 
called for affront to men of a friendly nation, 
which could only rouse contempt and resentment. 
The utter caddishness of the writer is... 
apparent, 

Jutta L. Terry 
(Mrs. Arthur Terry) 

Short Hills, N. J. 

P.S. May I ask the Source of your writer’s 
information? It would seem that the Holy 


Trinity has picked him out of the Universe | 


for Its defense. 


An explicit cabled despatch was the | 
source of Trme’s footnote to a story of | 
how the Revised Prayer Book of the | 


Church of England was debated in the 
House of Commons. TiMe’s footnote 
said: 

“An astounding and _ unprecedented 
affront to the Holy Trinity was the lay- 
ing of very heavy bets at leading London 
clubs during the two days of prayer and 
debate. Odds of 7 to 4 favoring the Prayer 
Book narrowed rapidly to even money, and 
finally reached 5 to 4 against. 

“Since nearly all members of the ex- 
clusive clubs where such betting took place 
are professed Church of Englanders, the 
hypothesis that all upper-crust Britons are 
congenital hypocrites may be said to have 
been strengthened.”—Eb. 


Fillet de Cheval 
Sirs: 

Having described how horse meat is palmed 
off upon Americans in Paris, why did you not 
add that “smart Americans” who make any pre- 
tense of being gourmets now occasionally demand 
fillet de cheval in Paris, simply because it is 
more delicious than what I suppose Time would 
call “many a beefsteak.” 

Cyrit IsLEN SIMMONS 

Greenwich, Conn. 


































—a signal with a 
double meaning 


S.0.S.— flashed from out of some sea 
disaster sends its tragic appeal to “Save 
Our Souls.” 

S.0.S.—in France with Pershing these 
letters meant a prompt and thorough Serv- 
ice of Supply, backing up the front lines. 

Here in America today the business of 
telephone manufacture and. distribution 
too has its S.O.S.—the prompt service of 
supply with which Western Electric backs 
up the nation’s telephone companies. 

The emergencies, when fires, floods and 
storms threaten tocripple telephoneservice, 
are a part of the day’s work, and are antici- 


pated and provided for—by previous plan- 
ningin building upreservesofequipmentina 
nation-wide chain of 33 distributing houses. 
And then there is the greater, though 
less spectacular, every-day Job of providing 
the sinews of telephone service for the 
nation—a service of supply challenging 
comparison in efficiency and cost. 

Thus as distributors, and also as manu- 
facturers and purchasers for the Bell 
System, Western Electric finds its 
adventures in many fields. 

All to serve you when you 
raise your receiver 
off the hook! 


Western Electric 


Purchasers....Manufacturers.... Distributors 


SINCE 
1662 






FOR THE 
Okie Sv¥STEM 
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This New Discovery 
should give your children 
strong, white teeth 





Teeth strong and sound- 
no rickets 


PECIALISTS are issuing a serious 

warning to parents. Rickets—hith- 
erto recognized as one of the occa- 
sional scourges of childhood — now 
proves to be widespread and insidious. 
Even apparently healthy children may 
have a mild form of rickets. Flat feet 
are attributed now to rickets. So 
are various minor bone malforma- 
tions—bow legs, flaring ribs, “chicken 
breasts,” too-narrow jaws. And most 
important, perhaps, bad teeth are evi- 
dence of rickets. 

A distinguished English physician 
says: “Many town children who do 
not become actively rachitic, neverthe- 
less suffer from this condition .. . 
dental hypoplasia or defective struc- 
ture and calcification is present in 80 
percent of milk teeth . . . What is this 
but latent rickets?” 

Another authority states: “Those 
measures which prevent rickets, if 
applied at the proper periods of life, 
will undoubtedly prevent the develop- 
ment of . . . dental caries (decayed 
teeth).” 


Mail This Coupon For Free Booklet 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mrc. Company, Dept. T-3 
Chestnut Street & N.J.R.R. Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your 
authoritative free booklet, “‘Ultra-violet for Health.” 


Address.... 


Physician’s Name 


Address 





Puysicians Have Proven an Effective 
Method of Combating a Treacherous 
Enemy of Childhood. Results Show in 
Sound, Straight Bones, Strong, Perfect 
Teeth and Buoyant Good Health. 


Savage Teeth 


A foremost authority has pointed out 
that savages living in tropical and semi- 
tropical climates are extraordinarily 
free from tooth decay. Even at ad- 
vanced ages they retain full sets of 
sound teeth. And it is also known to 
scientists that rickets almost never 
occurs in these sunny climates. The 
two conditions—good teeth and free- 
dom from rickets—go hand in hand. 


But in temperate climates such as 
ours, physicians believe, an enormous 
percentage of children have rickets in 
some degree. For in our climate, author- 
ities state, there are almost no ultra- 
violet rays in the sunlight in cities from 
October to May, and even in summer, 
cloudy days, clothing, glass windows, 
the smoky atmosphere that hangs over 
our cities, all conspire to keep the 
health-giving rays of the sun from 
our children. 


A New Source of Health 


Yet rickets can be combated. Chil- 
dren can grow up strong and healthy, 
with sound, white teeth. Ultra-violet 
irradiation is a means of prevention—a 
remedy—which every physician now 
recognizes. 

And the short ultra-violet rays from 
the quartz mercury lamp have been 






Children who are otherwise healthy 
may have rickety teeth 


shown to be particularly effective. 


A great European physician says: “1. The 
exposure to ultra-violet light is an infallible 
remedy against all forms of rickets in 
children. 


“2. The cures are effected more rapidly 
than is the case with the usual forms of 
treatment employed.” 


And he concluded by stating: “Protective 
radiation against rickets ought to be intro- 
duced as universally as is vaccination at the 
present day.” 


Your Children Can Have It 


Your children can have the benefit of this 
new source of health. Take them to your 
physician. Let him give them a course of 
irradiations with the Alpine Sun Lamp. 
Do not attempt to diagnose their condition 
yourself. That is always dangerous. Take 
them to your doctor. 


And send to us for the full, authoritative 
story of this new means of protecting grow- 
ing childhood. We will tell you also of its 
surprising effects on adults as well. You'll 
find the whole subject full of fascination. 
Don’t put off sending for this information. 
It’s tooimportant. Mail the coupon now. 


ALPINE 
SUN LAMP 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Office Hours 


President Coolidge put in an appearance 
at his offices in the Superior, Wis., high 
school. He was brown and fatter. He had 
no news. He soon returned to Brule and 
for the next two days Superior had noth- 
ing better to talk about than “Old Moun- 
tain,” a legendary trout of monster pro- 
portions (35 Ibs. and up) which is sup- 
posed to live where the Presidential flies 
are now dropping. 

On the President’s second office visit, 
he received some St. Paul and Minneapolis 
businessmen who felt obliged to him for 
signing a bill this spring to extend a Gov- 
ernment barge line on the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi. He then told them he 
favored private operation of that barge 
line, regarded Federal operation as an ex- 
periment. A delegation of railroad men, 
who wanted to express disapproval of the 
proposed Lakes-to-Sea waterway, arrived 
late by plane from the Twin Cities, missed 
their appointment. Before going back to 
Brule, President Coolidge inspected a 41- 
lb. muskellunge which one W. R. Ross had 
caught at nearby Teal Lake, Wis. The 
President asked Fisherman Ross how he 
had caught it. Fisherman Ross gladly ex- 
plained and asked the President to come 
catch its grandfather. “Thank you,” said 
the President. 

During the Democratic Convention, the 
Republican President did not go near his 
radio. Instead, he fished, took canoeing 
lessons, went to bed early. 

@, The semi-weekly office hours were made 
official routine—Tuesdays and Fridays. 

@ With the customary indirection it was 
“made known” that President Coolidge 
wants Secretary Kellogg’s multilateral 
peace treaty to be ready for passage by 
the Senate and for the signatures of other 
nations in time to include the treaty as a 
final feature of the Coolidge régime. 

@ A cordon of police and several plain- 
clothes men _ escorted John Coolidge 
through Chicago, Brule-bound. He reached 
his family in time to go with them to 
blind John Taylor’s tiny Congregational 
Church. Just before his sermon Mr. Tay- 
lor said: “I take this opportunity of wish- 
ing President Coolidge a very happy 
birthday and many, many happy returns.” 
As everyone knew, Calvin Coolidge would 
be 56 on the Fourth of July. 


@ President Coolidge sent a telegram to 
Adolph S. Ochs to congratulate him on 
having published the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times for 50 years and the New York 
Times for 32 years (see p. 28). 


THE CABINET 
Money Basket 


It was New Year’s Day at the Treasury 
Department. Instead of making resolu- 
tions for the future, the Treasury custom 
is to review the past. Secretary Mellon 
issued his report on fiscal* 1928. Mean- 
time, Brigadier-General Herbert Mayhew 
Lord, Director. of the Budget, worked 
away at plans for fiscal 1929 preparatory 
to laying them before President Coolidge 
at Brule next month. 

Secretary Mellon began by talking about 
the biggest figures of all on the national 
ledger—the national debt. It had been re- 
duced by $907,000,000, bringing it down 
to $17,604,000,000. The average rate of 
interest paid upon it had been reduced 
during the year from 3.96% to 3.87%, a 
saving of $55,000,000. 

Secretary Mellon had predicted that the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures would 
be about $405,000,000. He was within 13% 
of the mark. Receipts were $4,042,000,- 
000, expenditures $3,644,000,000, leaving 
a surplus of $398,000,000. Of this sum 
$367,000,000 was applied to effect the 
debt-reduction. 

Government spending increased $150,- 
000,000 in 1928. This was $27,000,000 
less than had been planned. 

Collections dropped $51,000,000. 

Customs receipts dropped $36,000,000. 

Internal revenues dropped $24,000,000. 

Secretary Mellon explained that the fall- 
ing off in revenues was due to “a sharp 
diminution” in receipts from the Federal 
estate (inheritance) tax and to the tax- 
cutting Revenue Act of 1928. He also 
said: “In view of the amount of discussion 
that has taken place as to the accuracy of 
the Treasury’s estimate of income taxes, 
is is worthy of note that with collections 
aggregating over two billion dollars they 
exceeded estimates by the narrow margin 
of nine million dollars, or error of .42 of 
one per cent.” 


*From fiscus (Latin)—“money basket.” 
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REPUBLICANS 
The Hoover Week 


The week of Nominee Hoover was un- 
eventful, busy-beaverish. It consisted 
chiefly in trips to and from the broad- 
terraced Hoover home in Washington to 
the bare-walled Hoover office at the De- 
partment of Commerce. There were no 
public remarks, no remarkable actions. 
To avoid the peering public the Hoovers 
switched churches on Sunday, going to the 
Quaker meeting house on Irving street in- 
stead of the Friends’ meeting house at 
18th and I streets. 

Bulletins continued to conflict as to just 
when the Beaver Man would start west- 
ward to bow from train platforms, see the 
President, have his triumph at Palo Alto, 
accept the nomination. 

een Coe 


The Curtis Week 

Twelve swart women wrapped in garish 
blankets squatted around a picnic ground 
on the bank of the Arkansas River near 
Kaw, Okla. Five old men the color of 
tanbark squatted in the middle of the 
clearing, balancing a broad tom-tom on 
their crossed feet. 

“TOM,” went the tom-tom. 

Chief Bacon Rind of the Osage tribe 
arose and intoned, nasally, the saga of 
“Cousin Charley” Curtis, Republican 
nominee for Vice President of the U. S. 

“Tom-tom-tomma-tom, tom-tomma- 
tom-tom,” went the tom-tom. The squaws 
rocked on their haunches, crooning. Out 
leaped an Osage brave in a stamping 
dance. Other braves followed, a shuffling, 
foot-thumping, swaying line. One of the 
dancers was covered with small mirrors. 
Now and then some one whooped. Emmet 
Thompson, a young Kaw who has made 
millions in oil, directed the proceedings. 
He and most of the 2,000 other Kaws, 
Pawnees, Otos and Osages present had 
come in first-class automobiles. 

When the dance—a “Kaw Special’— 
was over, there were more speeches. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Curtis Colvin, sister of “Cousin 
Charley,” stammered: “It isn’t my fault, 
but I want you to know that I—that we— 
are all very proud of Charley.” 

Short, swart, smiling “Cousin Charley” 
was not there. After poking things into 
and taking things out of his desk at the 
Capitol in Washington, he proceeded to 
Providence, R. I., to stay with his darkly 
handsome daughter, Mrs. Leona Curtis 
Knight. Mrs. Knight’s father-in-law, C. 
Prescott Knight, took the Nominee out on 
his yacht to watch sailing races in Narra- 
gansett Bay. 


Came a curious revelation. Some one 
looked up the baptismal record of Charles 
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Curtis. It was at the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (Roman Catholic) Church in St. 
Mary’s, Kan. Dated April 15, 1860, it 
was signed by L. Dumortier, Jesuit priest, 
missionary to the Potawatomies. In St. 
Mary’s it was recalled that Ellen Pappan 
Curtis, the nominee’s mother, attended St. 
Mary’s Convent. Interviewed about the 
discovery, Nominee Curtis said: “I learned 
for the first time only a few years ago that 
I had been baptized a Roman Catholic. 
. . . My mother died, you know, when I 
was very young. . . . I was brought up a 
good Methodist and that is my faith now.” 

News photographers begged Nominee 
Curtis to pose for them in the act of farm- 
ing. Honest, he retorted: ““You’ve got to 
take me as I am. I’m not farming.” 


Work ss 


Dr. Hubert Work, new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, said he 
would issue no important campaign state- 
ment last week. His stated reason: “Cour- 
tesy to the Democrats.” Dr. Work was 
much occupied with finishing off his duties 
as Secretary of the Interior, preparatory to 
resigning. Dr. Work did, nevertheless, 
make some statements. 

He said: “We need only about two 
months. . . . Our campaign will be a real 
pep rally!” 

He said: “I never heard of a President 
of the United States making campaign 
speeches.” 

He said the total cost of Hooverizing 
the U. S. electorate would be kept below 
the sums spent in other years by the 
G. O. P.—$5,300,000 for Harding-Cool- 
idge, $3,000,000 for Coolidge-Dawes. 
Stated reason: “We have candidates who 
will not need so large a sum.” 

In Chicago, on his way to tender his re- 
spects and his resignation from the Cool- 
idge cabinet, Dr. Work announced that 
there would be no campaign headquarters 
west of Chicago. “It won’t be needed,” 
he said. “The West is all right now.” 

a 


Writer Ruhl 


Republicans were surprised, Democrats 
pleased, non-partisans filled with admira- 
tion when, last week, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, outstanding G. O. P. organ in 
the East, published a “piece” about Nomi- 
nee Smith written by Arthur Brown Ruhl, 
a correspondent seasoned by a quarter- 
century of political writing in the U. S. and 
abroad. It was not a “piece” calculated to 
help Hoover beat Smith. It was an honest 
effort by Writer Ruhl to report on Nomi- 
nee Smith as he saw him. Excerpts: 

“There is something intensely real about 
‘Al’ Smith . . . something alive, dynamic, 
go-ahead-reality in a spiritual sense. .. . 

“The late President Harding, let us say, 
presented a facade which was suave and 
winning. . . . But once touched or pierced 
it too often turned out to be but a facade 
and little more. 

“*Al’ Smith’s facade, the grin, cocked 
derby and half-chewed cigar . . . has little 
to do with the sort of ‘reality’ one has in 
mind here. . . . Underneath . . . is some- 
thing else—something taut and eager, 
quickly sensitive; something that boils and 
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He referred to his grandchildren. 
(See col. 3) 


struggles in there, that answers and leaps. 
Touch or pierce that roughneck fagade, 
ever so lightly, and that other something 
starts, flames, comes leaping back. 

“There is about him a touch of that 
agelessness that goes with genius. . . . 

“. . One gets an impression of excep- 
tional force, of honesty, intelligence and 
absence of flubdub and pretense. .. . 

“ . . Potentialities of responsive and 
responsible leadership.” 


The potent Scripps-Howard chain of 
newspapers, 26 strong, last week published 
an editorial saying: “‘An independent news- 
paper is not a party organ. In supporting 
Hoover, we will not align ourselves as the 
enemy or traducer of the good and able 
man who is his opponent. 

“We want to see Hoover in the White 
House. But, excepting Hoover, we would 
rather see Alfred E. Smith than any man 
since Woodrow Wilson.” 





“> 
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“Christian Soldiers” 


The campaign song of the G. O. P., as 
announced last week in a speech at Boston 
by U. S. Representative Franklin W. Fort 
of New Jersey, Secretary of the Republi- 
can National Committee, will be to the 
tune of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Mr. 
Fort did not state whether the words of 
the hymn would be sung, or a special lyric 
substituted. The words of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” (first verse) are as 
follows: 

Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before. 

Christ, the royal master, 
Leads against the foe. 
Forward into battle, 

See His banners go. 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before. 


Fad 


In Atlantic City, N. J., a commercial 
photographer photographed rear views of 
“Miss Universe of 1927” (Dorothy Brit- 
ton) and two other bathing-suit girls to 
show portraits of Nominee Hoover pasted 
between their shoulder blades. “Back 
Hoover! New campaign fad,” said the 
caption published beneath the resulting 
picture. 


Ohio 

Rent and sore from its April primary, 
the G. O. P. of Ohio last week reached the 
first stage of real convalescence. Carmi 
Alderman Thompson, voluble Clevelander 
who led the late Senator Willis’ presi- 
dential campaign and inveighed bitterly 
against the invading forces of Hooverism, 
withdrew his candidacy for the U. S. 
Senate in favor of Representative Theo- 
dore Elijah Burton, venerable Hoover 
leader. The Thompson withdrawal meant 
little in itself since the Thompson can- 
didacy looked hopeless against Mr. Bur- 
ton, who has been a distinguished Senator 
before now (1905-15). But the Thompson 
cry for party harmony (‘“‘which I prize 
more highly,” he said) was expected to 
bring down-state Willis sheep into the 
Hoover fold, where all will be far safer 
when the Smith campaign enters Ohio. 

aes: een 

Taft 


Summering expansively at his home on 
Murray Bay, in Quebec, Mr. Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft was visited by a 
newsgatherer. Judicious, Mr. Chief Justice 
said: “Anything said regarding politics 
at this time would be given undue im- 
portance. So I just keep quiet. 

“Tt looks as though everything was 
going well. People who are losing money 
in Wall Street have my deep sympathy, 
but there seems to be enough money to 
lose. That is encouraging.” 

He referred to his eleven grandchildren, 
for whom he has chucklesomely made 
room at Murray Bav. “The house now 
straggles all over the place,” said Grand- 
father Taft. 


DEMOCRATS 


The Nomination 


“Democratic Georgia covers the honor 
.. .'—Representative Charles R. Crisp 
nominating Georgia’s George. 

“Indiana presents . . . a son of its pio- 
neers . . .”—Waélliam H. O’Brien nominat- 
ing Indiana’s Woollen.* 

“Some say we should nominate an out- 
standing Democrat—the man we intend to 
propose is one of the most outstanding 
Democrats of the day .. .”—George 
McGill nominating Kansas’ Ayres. 

“Tennessee does not offer the name of 
this great Democrat as a sectional candi- 
date. . . . He is a national figure . . .”— 
Harvey H. Hannah nominating Tennes- 
see’s Hull. 

“ .. The iron man of the nation’s 
Democracy. . . . We are here for serious 
business. Our object is not to name a 


——_—o—_ 


*Mr, O’Brien’s speech was 79 words long. 
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nominee, but to elect a President . . .”— 
Charles M. Howell nominating Missouri’s 
Reed. 

On and on went the speeches, occupying 
the better part of two long sessions of the 
convention. Colorado’s Thompson, Ne- 
braska’s Hitchcock, Ohio’s Pomerene, 
Texas’ Jones were also named. Seconding 
speeches were intermingled with nominat- 
ing speeches, handsome speeches with 
fiery, witty with dull, empty with honest. 

To a man from Mars, where it may be 
that flourishing compliments are unknown, 
the puzzling thing would have been that 
everyone in the hall knew what the out- 
come was to be. But to Democrats it was 
not puzzling at all. For once the party had 
its mind made up and before expressing 
itself was indulging in the luxury of idle 
speculation. 

More than 24 hours after tall Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had introduced New 
York’s “happy warrior’’; after Maryland’s 
Ritchie, Kentucky’s Barkley and Wyo- 
ming’s Ross and several others had sec- 
onded him, with phrases ranging from “this 
sea of faces” to “a living, pulsating, under- 
standing heart’—the balloting began. Soon 
the name of Alfred Emanuel Smith be- 
longed to the almanacs. 

The ballot: Smith, 849%; George, 554; 
Reed, 52; Hull, 502; Jones, 43; Watts of 
South Carolina, 18; Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, 84; Woollen, 7; Donahey of Ohio, 5; 
Ayres, 3; Pomerene, 3; Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi, 25; Thompson, 2; not voting 24. 


© 








Keynotes 


Violence. To open a political conven- 
tion there must be a temporary chairman, 
who makes an oration to start things going. 
This orator must choose a subject upon 
which the convention holds a unanimous 
opinion. A “keynote” speech, therefore, 
is by definition a solemn prating about un- 
disputed things. The more vague or re- 
mote the subject upon whieh the audience 
agrees, the nearer to the brink of absurdity 
will the orator totter in his effort to be 
impressive. 

So it was with Keynoter Fess at Kansas 
City, who sounded crass and flatulent on 
the vague topic of Republican Prosperity. 
And so it was at Houston with Keynoter 
Bowers, who combined pedantry with 
abuse on Republican Corruption. 

An editorial writer on the New York 
Evening World, Claude Gernade Bowers 
is a short, slim, dark, studious, scholarly, 
quiet man in his middle years. His 
specialty is early U. S. history. Like many 
a bookish man he has his villain—Alex- 
ander Hamilton—and his heroes—Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. He gained 
fame as an exciting speaker last winter 
when Democrats celebrated Jackson Day 
in Washington. His assignment as Key- 
noter at Houston put an entire political 
party and a huge radio audience at the 
vocal disposal of a man long confined to 
the indirect, often anonymous, medium of 
the scrivener. Mr. Bowers made it a point 
to have his place on the program shifted 
to an evening hour, when more radios 
would be turned on. 

The Bowers speech began with contrasts 


between Abraham Lincoln and Harry Ford 
Sinclair and between the political schools 
of Thomas Jefferson and Aiexander Hamil- 
tion. Next, the eight-year Wilson régime 
was lauded. Then the eight-year Harding- 
Coolidge régime was condemned, with the 
emphasis on the Harding days. Avoiding 
statements of fact, Mr. Bowers pumped his 
breath into alliterative generalities. Fol- 
lowing are some of the epithets that rolled 
from his tongue and out across the land: 

privilege and pillage (repeated four times) 

autocracy and bureaucracy 

besmirched and bedraggled 

brazen and shameless 

blackened the reputation 

caste and class 

a mockery and a sham 

smutty background 

privilege and crime 

carnival of corruption 

a byword and a hissing 

a scandal and a stench 

loot 

banner of the bloody shirt 

brutal days 

decline and degradation 

thorns and thistles 

brigandage 

barons of iron and steel 

pirate’s flag 

putrid beyond precedent 

baser, more dastardly prostitution 

shameful 

thief 

corruptionist de luxe 

slink 

tainted bonds 

sneaking 

perjury 

Augean stables 

a spotted thing 

disease 

plunderbund 

sinister possibility 

Pittsburgh Bratianu (Andrew W. Mellon) 

purse-proud caste 

temple of gold resting on the bowed backs 

of peasants in other people’s fields. 

predatory 

hideous 

money-mad 

then to your tents, O Israel! 


After hearing Keynoter Bowers, a 
colyumist quipped:* “This is not a con- 
vention. It’s an elephant roast.” The New 
York Times, than which the Democracy 
has no stauncher supporter, welcomed sub- 
sequent aids “to the process of forgetting 
Mr. Bowers.” The New York World apol- 
ogized: “Certainly one thing may be said. 
‘tnt MOWAS.. > s SOO CMUME. . os. ees 
Bowers had no ordinary task... . He 
faced a special problem. . . .” 

Tolerance. During the Bowers bow- 
wow there was a well-organized ‘demon- 
stration” by delegates from Western states 
when “the hand of privilege” was pictured 
throttling the farmer and picking his 
pockets. At the close of Permanent Chair- 
man Robinson’s address a more spon- 
taneous outburst was touched off by these 
words: “Jefferson gloried in the Virginia 
statute of religious freedom. He rejoiced 
in the provision of the Constitution that 
declares no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification for office or trust 
in the United States.” 


a ca 
The Platform 


The tread of a steamroller is broad and 
crushing. The tread of a tiger is soft, deli- 
cate but just as sure as a steamroller. It 


*H. I. Phillips in the N. Y. Sun. 





was while the Dry Democrats were 
nervously guarding themselves against a 
steam-rollering from the Wet Democrats 
at Houston, that the representatives of 
Tammany Hall sidestepped what had 
threatened to be the one hitch of the con- 
vention, the hitch of the Prohibition plank 
in the party platform. 


The sidestep took place, not in the em- 
battled meeting room of the Resolutions 
Committee, where the Prohibition plank 
was being framed, but in the meeting 
room of the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business. 


The question was: should the platform 
be adopted by the convention before the 
nominating speeches began? Dry men 
said, yes, certainly: you cannot name a 
candidate before he knows what he is to 
stand for. But Mayor James J. Walker 
of New York City, quick and trig, said: 
“Our common enemy, who has just dis- 
persed his forces at Kansas City, is waiting 
—oh, how eagerly!—for the old-fashioned 
friction that has unfortunately character- 
ized so many Democratic conventions in 
the past. . . . The G. O: P. is depending 
upon us to ‘spill the beans’ here. Let us 
disappoint them. I ask for speed on this 
convention, not to becloud good judgment 
but to spell efficiency.” 

So the nominating speeches were begun 
before the platform was brought in. That 
gave the platform-framers time to fight 
out all their differences off the convention 
floor. 

It was a sharp fight, too. Dan Moody, 
young Governor of Texas, sat with Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Beside them were two Wil- 
son Cabinet men, Josephus Daniels and 
Carter Glass. Opposing, sat truculent 
young Senator Tydings of Maryland, arch 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey, solid 
Senator Wagner of New York and other 
Wets. Hovering near were Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers; Captain William H. Stayton of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment; many a busybody, many a 
crank. Sebastian Spering Kresge, 5-and- 
1o-cent man, was there, presumably to 
see that the Anti-Saloon League was mak- 
ing good use of some of the $500,000 he 
gave it last winter (Time, Dec. 19). 

Senator Tydings at one juncture found 
it necessary to call Bishop Cannon an 
utterer of falsehood. Senator Glass told 
Senator Tydings he was behaving “in- 
decently.” Senator Tydings leaped at 
Senator Glass, had to be held. Josephus 
Daniels berated Senator Tydings for the 
use he made of Woodrow Wilson’s name. 
Senator Tydings retorted that, neverthe- 
less, Woodrow Wilson vetoed the Volstead 
Act. 

Governor Moody was for taking in a 
minority report and declaring _ flatly 
against any modification of Prohibition. 
With Nominee Smith’s stand for modifica- 
tion so well-known, this would un- 
doubtedly have precipitated grave trouble 
in the convention. Senator Glass was the 
mediator, finally, and even Bishop Cannon 
approved the law-enforcement phrases 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Farm relief was the only other plank in 
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the least vexing or important. This was 
handled by permitting T. E. Cushman of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
join the agricultural subcommittee. No- 
table were omission of any attack upon 
the protective tariff and an implied promise 
to enforce the 15th Amendment (votes for 
Negroes). The latter, coming from the 
pen of Carter Glass of Virginia, was ac- 
cepted as conventional flub-dub. 

The two important planks and their 
relation to the corresponding G. O. P. 
planks were as follows: 

Prohibition. The Democrats said: 
“The Republican Party for eight years 
in complete control of the government at 
Washington, presents the remarkable 
spectacle of feeling compelled in its na- 
tional platform to promise obedience to a 
provision of the Federal Constitution 
which it has flagrantly disregarded and 
to apologize to the country for its failure 
to enforce laws enacted by the Congress of 
the United States. Speaking for the na- 
tional Democracy, this convention 
pledges the party and its nominee to honest 
effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and all other provisions of the Fed- 
era! Constitution and all laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto.” 

(The Republicans had quoted George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln and 
said: “The people through the method 
provided by the Constitution have written 
the Eighteenth Amendment into the Con- 
stitution. The Republican Party pledges 
itself and its nominees to the observance 
and vigorous enforcement of [it].’’) 

Agriculture. The Democrats said that 
the Republicans had “practised deception” 
upon the farmer for more than 50 years 
“through false and delusive promises” and 
an unbalanced tariff. The Democrats 
promised legislation to help market sur- 
plus crops, by means of : 

1) A Federal loan fund. 

2) A Federal farm board, comparable 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 

3) “Reduction .. . of the spread be- 
tween what the farmer and stockraiser gets 
and what the ultimate consumer pays.” 

: 4) “Consideration” for farmers in fram- 
ing tax measures. 

(The Republicans had pledged them- 
selves to reorganize the farm marketing 
system, to create a Federal farm board; 
had “favored” agricultural tariff protec- 
tion, a Federal organization for co-opera- 
tive farm marketing.) 

Intelligence. More impressive than 
any outburst was the attentive silence 


which obtained in the monster convention | 


hall during the quiet speech of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. It was the third time 
since 1920 that Mr. Roosevelt had placed 
his friend, Alfred Emanuel Smith, in 
nomination for the Presidency. In those 
eight years, Mr. Roosevelt had been 
crippled by, but now had almost recovered 
from, infantile paralysis. With his limp 
and cane and the stretch of suffering on 
his face, he might have made an appeal 
to the audience more emotional than any 
of the other speakers. Instead, he held 
himself erect and delivered what all critics 
agreed was the most intelligently well-bred 


speech of either of the big conventions. He 
recited his friend’s fitness for office in 
terms of his record in office. He offered 
him as a governor who had “power to 
impart knowledge of,and create interest in, 
government.” He said, in an even voice 
that was more persuasive than any Bryan- 
esque blaring could have been, that his 
friend had “that quality of soul which 
makes a man loved ... a strong help 
to all those in sorrow or in trouble... . 
the quality of sympathetic understanding 
of the human heart.” Compared to the 
common run of nominating effusions, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech was as homo sapiens 
to the gibbering banderlog. 

Grace. To John William Davis went 
the convention’s honors for gracefulness. 
As his party’s last, unsuccessful nominee, 
he had to mount the rostrum to resign his 
titular leadership of the Democracy. He 
did so with a smooth blend of wit, modesty 
and loyalty to the new Nominee. 

Unity. To make plain that the party 
stood united and that he would be no 
sulk-in-tent champion, Missouri’s white- 
crested Senator James A. Reed followed 
Mr. Davis with a cry for “every Democrat 
in the United States” to support Nominee 
Smith “until the last ballot is counted on 
election night.” True, this Reed speech 
preceded the convention’s choice of a 
vice president. But after Nominee Robin- 
son was chosen, Senator Reed’s congratu- 
lations contained an honest ring. 

Honesty. Speeches and _ resolutions 
are very well, but the Democratic party is 
traditionally the party of individualism. 
There are as many brands of Democracy 
as there have been outstanding Democratic 
leaders—Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, Cleve- 
land, Bryan*, Wilsonian. Now there was 
to be a Smith Democracy. The con- 
veution waited to hear Nominee Smith’s 
interpretation of his leadership. When 
the telegram arrived, it contained three 
important statements: 

1) “I stand committed to the plat- 
ee cee 

That meant, chiefly, that the Smith 
Democracy stood for law enforcement, 
with special mention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and for some form of Agri- 
cultural relief legislation. 

2) “. .. and will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize and make more effi- 
cient the agencies of Government, to the 
end that the burden of taxation may be 
lightened. Our platform lays at rest the 
absurd claim insidiously put out by Re- 
publican propaganda that the Re- 
publican Party has a monopoly on the 
mechanics of prosperity.” 

That, being the only reference to the 
Republicans, meant that the Smith Democ- 
racy would not make Republican corrup- 
tion its campaign issue, but would cam- 
paign on the Smith record of progressive 
government. 

3) “It is well known that I believe there 
should be fundamental changes in the 


*For now, forgotten. Not one reference to 
the late William Jennings Bryan was contained 
in this year’s “Keynote” speeches or platform. 
The only direct mention of Bryanism at Houston 
was in a memorial resolution proposed by 
Josephus Daniels. 


present provisions for national prohibition, 
based, as I stated in my Jackson Day 
letter, on the fearless application to the 
problem of the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy. While I fully appreciate that 
these changes can only be made by the 
people themselves, through their elected 
legislative representatives, I feel it to be 
the duty of the chosen leader of the people 
to point the way which, in his opinion, 
leads to a sane, sensible solution of a con- 
dition which, I am convinced, is entirely 
unsatisfactory to the great mass of our 
people. 

“Common honesty compels me to admit 
that corruption of law enforcement offi- 
cials, bootlegging and lawlessness are now 
prevalent throughout this country. I am 
satisfied that without returning to the old 
evils that grew from the saloon, which 
years ago I held, and still hold, was and 
ought always to be a defunct institution 
in this country, by the application of the 
democratic principles of local self-govern- 
ment and States’ rights, we can secure real 
temperance, respect for law and eradica- 
tion of the existing evils.” 


That required no interpretation, except 
that it meant Nominee Smith would permit 
no doubt to exist about his Prohibition 
views, however well such doubt might lend 
itself to soothing the Dry element of his 
party. That it might win many a Republi- 
can vote was undoubtedly another con- 
sideration, but in the last analysis any con- 
siderable volume of Republican votes 
which it might win would be attracted by 
the straightforwardness of the statement 
and not its uncertain alcoholic content. In 
the end, Nominee Smith seemed to have 
hit, not only upon a Keynote but upon an 
Issue. He gave the electorate to judge 
which of the following Prohibition state- 
ments is most accurate and honest: 

a) “A great social and economic experi- 
ment, noble in motive and far-reaching in 
purpose.” —Herbert C. Hoover. 

b) “A condition which .. . is entirely 
unsatisfactory to the great mass of our 
people ... corruption . . . bootlegging 
and lawlessness. . . . We can secure real 
temperance, respect for law and eradica- 
tion of the existing evils."—Alfred E. 


Smith. 
—— 

Tail-of-the-Ticket 

They sat up late in the Tammany head- 
quarters, arguing it now this way and now 
that, with Boss Olvaney and other Tam- 
manyites as polite judges. But there was 
only one “logical” candidate and even- 
tually all were agreed. They could not 
have Senator Barkley of Kentucky be- 
cause he had made speeches for Anti- 
Saloon League pay. They could not have 
Representative Hull of Tennessee for a 
similar reason. Evans Woollen, Indiana 
banker, was too little known. White- 
crested Senator Reed of Missouri scarcely 
figured; he had been so vociferously eager. 
William Randolph Hearst had sent a mes- 
sage recommending Major George L. Ber- 
ry of Tennessee. But, good man though 
Major Berry was, no word from Mr. 
Hearst would bear weight at a Smith- 
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controlled convention. Besides, though 
Mr. Hearst said, “I do not know anything 
about the political considerations at Hous- 
ton,” it was understood why he was so 
kind to Major Berry. The latter is presi- 
dent of the International Pressmen’s Union 
and Mr. Hearst publishes 24 newspapers, 
II magazines. 

The outcome was as clearly foreseeable 
as the Smith nomination and on the first 
ballot, over he went—Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, Arkansan leader of the Senate 


Democrats, for Vice President of the U.S. 


He received more than 800 votes (7334 
were necessary to nominate) before the 
“switches” began. Final results: Robin- 
son, 1,0354; Major-General Henry T. 
Allen (Kentucky), 21; Major George L. 
Berry (Tennessee), 114; Governor Dan 
Moody (Texas), 94; Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (Kentucky), 9; Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher (Florida), 7; Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross (Wyoming), 2; Lewis G. 
Stevenson (Illinois), 2; Evans Woollen 
(Indiana), 2; not voting, 1. 


The “logic” of the Robinson nomina- 
tion was, of course: that he is Dry, Meth- 
odist, Southern; that he matches Nominee 
Curtis for attracting the farm vote; that 
his nomination was endorsed by most 
Democratic Senators, potent in their home 
territories; that his warm, rugged per- 
sonality and impressive party record 
bolster the ticket. 


Nominees Smith and Robinson ex- 
changed congratulations. Each recalled 
campaigning together for Cox in 1920. 
Nominee Robinson proceeded to his home 


in Little Rock, Ark. 


The Robinson record in politics dates 
from 1894, when he entered the Arkansas 
Legislature. He had just been graduated 
in law from the University of Virginia and 
had started practicing in his native shack 
town of Lonoke, Ark. In 1902 he “talked 
his way” into Congress, serving five terms 
in the House. In 1913, he resigned from 
Congress to be inaugurated as Governor 
of Arkansas. A fortnight later, Senator 
Jeff Davis* died and Governor Robinson 
was elected to replace him. 

Aged 55, Senator Robinson retains his 
drawl and heartiness. His fists are big, his 
temper quick. Four years ago, during a 
golf course argument, he punched down 
another player (one Dr. James F. Mitchell 
of Washington, D. C.) and had to be sus- 
pended from the Chevy Chase Club. Senate 
Democrats respect his courage and vo- 
cabulary. Latest to be whipped into order 
was Alabama’s ponderous Heflin, who chal- 
lenged Senator Robinson’s leadership dur- 
ing one of his Pope-baiting tirades (TIME, 
Jan. 30). 

As tail-of-the-ticket, Nominee Robinson 
will not wag the ticket. But he started 
wagging for it at once. “I expect to have 
a lot of fun along about September with 
my old friend, Charley Curtis,” he said. 
“T reckon my trail will cut his now and 
then as we go around campaigning.” 


*No relative of President Jefferson Davis of 
the Confederate States. 


The Smith Week 


The Governor of New York, alert at 
Albany, spent three successive evenings 
beside his radio. It was a long time to 
wait for one announcement but he bore 
up cheerfully. The long sittings made his- 
toric a small, thickly upholstered sofa and 
a ponderous, brindled Great Dane named 
Jefferson, whom the Governor addressed 
now and then to ease his mind. Mrs. Emily 
Smith Warner (eldest daughter) and her 
husband were there, too. Also Walter 
Smith (youngest son), Mrs. Belle Mos- 
kowitz (chief publicist) and her husband; 
also secretaries, friends, newsgatherers. 
The Governor chewed long cigars, drank 
water frequently. His face was redder 
than usual. His hands moved constantly, 
though not fidgeting. 

The first evening had the excitement of 
novelty. Governor Smith laughed when 
he heard Chairman Clem Shaver whack- 
ing for order with his gavel in Houston. 
“Maybe we had better lend the Chairman 
one of the pile-drivers on the new State 
office building,” said Listener Smith. 

To the history-laden diatribe of Key- 
noter Claude Gernade Bowers, he listened 
attentively, motionless, until the “farmer 
demonstration” broke out. Then he said, 
admiringly: “Bowers is putting it over. 
What was that he said again?” 

Mrs. Moskowitz’s husband repeated: 
“Take his hand out of the farmer’s pockets 
and off the farmer’s throat.” 

Listener Smith repeated it to himself 
and nodded. Later he said: “Bowers cer- 
tainly is not mincing words.” 

After the speech he pretended to be a 
delegate, listening to resolutions as they 
were read, voting “Aye” with the unseen 
chorus. That night he sat up late reading 
newspapers. 

The second night, just as the session 
was opening, the Smith radio went dead. 
A Klieg light used by camera men had 
burned out a house fuse. A butler and 
Son-in-Law Warner made repairs in time 
to pick up Permanent Chairman Robin- 
son as he said that the roll of States would 
be called to name candidates for the Presi- 
dency. : 

When Candidate George of Georgia 
was named and the bands played “Dixie,” 
Candidate Smith hummed the tune, smil- 
ing. Then Nominator Roosevelt began. 
Candidate Smith fingered his watch-chain, 
bit his cigar, blinked at the ceiling, took 
out the cigar, stared at the ceiling. The 
others sat rigid, occasionally stealing looks 
at him. During the directly personal part, 
about his “kindly heart” and understanding 
of “the average man,” Candidate Smith 
looked overheated, troubled. 

“ . . Victory is his habit—the happy 
warrior—Alfred E. Smith,” came the last 
words, then the crashing applause. Puffing 
hard at his cigar, Alfred E. Smith left the 
room. He returned later and did a few 
waltz steps to the broadcast blare of East 
Side, West Side. That evening’s statement- 
to-the-press, not strictly accurate, was: “TI 
heard Franklin Roosevelt and the demon- 
stration and enjoyed them both.” 

On the third night, the circle had as- 
sembled before the host appeared. He 
carried three boxes of cigars and had them 


passed around. Suddenly he left the room, 
returning with a ten-gallon hat on his head. 

“The gentleman from Texas,” he cried 
and pretended to throw a lariat, to shoot- 
from-the-hip. He took off the hat, saying: 
“A little heavy for the climate.” He sat 
down, stretched, yawned, listened to the 
reading of the Democratic platform. Some- 
one on the convention dais could be heard 
asking for a glass of water. 

“He didn’t wait for the dry plank,” 
chuckled Candidate Smith. “He asked for 
his water ahead of time.” 

Daughter Emily said: “He can have 
some of my ginger ale.” 

The Candidate held her glass toward 
the radio and said: “Have a glass of gin- 
ger ale?” 

When the dry plank was read, the Can- 
didate inclined his ear, smiled slightly, 
whispered something to Son-in-Law War- 
ner, left the room, went upstairs. He was 
beside the radio again before the balloting 
started. 

When one of Alabama’s votes was re- 
corded for him he said: “One more than 
I ever got there before.” 

Arizona’s spokesman declared for “Al- 
bert E. Smith.” Candidate Smith said: 
“Albert? He hasn’t got my first name 
right.” 

‘“‘Massachusetts—36 votes for Smith,” 
said the radio. 


Smith: “TI got all the big babies, any- 
way—the 36 fellows.” 

Radio: ““Michigan—30 votes for Smith.” 

Smith: “Everything above 30 I get.” 

Radio: ‘Missouri. . . .” 

Smith: ‘“There’s an ‘over-30’ we don’t 
get.” 

Radio; “Montana—eight votes for 
Smith.” 

Smith: “That’s on account of that hat.” 

Radio: “New York—” 

Smith: ‘“Here’s a hard one, this next 
one. This is great suspense.” 

Radio: “New York—go votes for 
Smith.” 


Smith: “That old go is kind of a back- 
breaker.” 

Radio: “South Carolina... 
for Chief Justice Watts.” 
Smith: “Watts he?” 

Radio: “Wyoming. . . . 

Mrs. Moskowitz: “We’ve got every vote 
that’s coming now.” 

Radio: “Hawaii... .” 

Smith: “First rate, how’s yourself?” 

The first roll-call having ended with Can- 
didate Smith eight and two-thirds votes 
short of the nomination, the radio reported 
that several delegates were clamoring for 
recognition by the chair. Candidate Smith 
cried: “Did you hear that?” He bent close 
to the radio. The radio announced the 
switch of Ohio votes which decided the 
thing. 

“There it is! 
Nominee Smith. 

First to reach the Nominee was William 
A. (“Chief”) Humphries, an oldtime friend 
and golf partner. Daughter Emily hugged 
him. There was a jubilant fumble of 
handshakes. The Smith grin outdid itself. 


18 votes 


”? 


Ohio does it!” cried 
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Daughter Emily and Mrs. Moskowitz 
kissed each other resoundingly. 


The lawns of the Executive mansion 
were thronged. After much posing for 
photographers and a trip upstairs to talk 
with his wife on the long-distance tele- 
phone, the Nominee bowed and bowed on 
his front porch. He said: “I can only say 
to you... I am overwhelmed and my 
heart is where my palate ought to be.” 
Some of the crowd, led by a coatless, un- 
shaven man without a necktie, pushed into 
the mansion and roamed about gaping at 
furniture, pictures, statuary. When they 
reached the reception room, Nominee 
Smith grasped their hands. 

The crowds on the lawn milled and 
marched and sang until dawn. The Nomi- 
nee did not sleep until 4:45 a. m. 


That afternoon, before breakfasting, 
Nominee Smith issued copies of his mes- 
sage to the convention (see p. 10). He 
read the crucial sentences aloud, emphati- 
cally. Until evening he dictated answers 
to congratulations, then went to play with 
his year-old granddaughter, Mary Adams 
Warner. His first speech was to be at his 
political alma mater, oldtime Tammany 


Hall. 

Albany’s popular demonstrations con- 
tinued over the week-end, culminating at 
the railroad station Sunday afternoon when 
Mrs. Smith’s train rolled home from Hous- 
ton. The Nominee boarded the train, 
proceeded to Manhattan for campaign 
conferences. 

_— oe 
Mrs. Smith’s Week 


The round, placid, motherly lady who 
was Katie Dunn of the Bronx, then Mrs. 
Smith of Oliver Street, then the wife of 
Assemblyman Smith, then a four-time 
Governor’s wife: and finally a candidate 
for First Lady of the Land, emerged from 
her husband’s friend’s private car and 
smiled contentedly at Houston. News- 
gatherers waiting at her hotel were soon 
handed a mimeographed statement by the 
lady’s experienced secretary, Miss Rose 
Pedrick. 

“There is really nothing for me to say,” 
said the mimeograph. “My trip from 
Albany was very enjoyable... . True 
Southern hospitality....I am not a 
politician. I have devoted my entire life 
to my home and family. . . . I will re- 
turn home as soon as the convention ad- 
journs.” 

The newsgatherers drew Mrs. Smith out 
to tell about her husband’s telephoning her 
from Albany. “He didn’t say much,” she 
said. “I just asked him about the family 
and he told me they were all well, and 
then he asked me how we were all feeling. I 
just told him that we all felt fine. Yes, in- 
deed, it was nice to talk to him again.” 

(By way of opening the conversation, 
Governor Smith sang the first bars of My 
Heart’s Tonight in Texas, Down on the 
Rio Grande. He telephoned daily.) 

Around Mrs. Smith in her box at Sam 
Houston Hall, at various times, sat: Mrs. 
John G. Glynn of Brooklyn, her com- 
fortable-looking sister-in-law; Alfred E. 
Smith Jr., her slim, blond, curly, eldest 








© Keystone 
Mrs. SmitH 
. Shook hundreds of hands. 


son, a lawyer; Mrs. Catherine Smith Quil- 
linan, her newlywed younger daughter; 
Arthur Smith, her middle son; Eddie 
Dowling, musical comedian; Tex Rick- 
ard, promoter. Mrs. Smith wore jade 
jewelry, waved a magenta fan. She said 
she did not feel the heat. 

When Chairman Robinson touched on 
religious tolerance, she looked moved. 

When Nominator Roosevelt told what 
a fine man her husband was she looked 
proud, grateful. 

When the convention had voted, she 
drew out a green silk handkerchief and 
waved it. She let them put a Hawaiian 
let around her neck. Her secretary sug- 
gested that she hold the New York delega- 
tion’s state standard. It was passed up to 
the bo:: and she held it, beaming. News- 
gatherers implored her to say something 
and with tears on her plump cheeks she 
said: “This is the happiest moment of my 
life, to find that others appreciate the 
Governor as I do.” They tried to put a 
baby donkey into her arms. “Send it up to 
Albany,” she said, laughing and crying at 
the same time. She dispensed scores of 
autographs, shook hundreds of hands, 
nodded answer to a thousand salutes. She 
went straight home to Albany, with only 
one brief stopover, in St. Louis, to take 
tea with President Lewis Warrington Bald- 
win of the Missouri Pacific R. R. 


It was really a very simple experience, 
during which Mrs. Smith at no time 
seemed non-plussed. She had, after all, 
undergone the same sort of thing several 
times before. Mrs. Charles Dana (Irene 
Langhorne) Gibson, who was present as 
a special sort of Tammany delegate, left 
nothing to chance, however, and made a 
statement to the press. It was after a 
visit paid by Mrs. Smith to Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson at the Jesse Holman Joneses’. 
Said Mrs. Gibson, whose sister, as every- 
one knows, is Lady Astor: 

“You needn’t worry about Mrs. Smith 
in the White House or anywhere else. 


“That’s a great little lady. She has per- 
fect poise, gentleness, kindliness of heart, 
all the really fine qualities which we 
women want in the White House. 

“Mrs. Smith has borne the ordeal of 
these first few days in the South with a 
charming poise that I feel sure never 
deserts her.” 

— 
Anti-Smithists 

As many as 500 anxious women attended 
prayer-meetings during the week at Hous- 
ton, to beseech their God to prevent the 
Smith nomination. After the nomination 
and the Smith telegram denouncing Pro- 
hibition, the anti-Smith movement was 
given somewhat more definite form. 
Preachermen, including Bishop James Can- 
non Jr. (Methodist Episcopal) and the 
Rev. Arthur J. Barton (Baptist), called 
for a Dry rally at Asheville, N. C., next 
week and for a “National Jacksonian Dem- 
ocratic Convention” on Aug. 7 at Rich- 
mond, Va. Observers doubted that these 
gatherings, if held, would become any 
more significant than the proposed national 
convention of the Prohibition Party, which 
was called for next week in Chicago. 


ee 


Conventionale 


Gore. The laborious effort of Senator 
James A. Reed to get nominated at the 
convention took a surprising turn when 
onetime (1907-21) Senator Thomas Pryor 
Gore of Oklahoma stood up to second. Mr. 
Gore is blind but Mr. Gore is cheerful. 
Excerpts from the Gore speech: 

“Four years ago the Republican Party 
went to New England to pick a candidate. 
This year they have to go to old England.” 

“Republicans already have begun to 
sing ‘My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” 

“Mr. Hoover went too far and stayed 
too long.” 

“Let us all make up, no matter whom 
we have to kiss. . . . We shall, as Dem- 
ocrats, have at least one advantage—we 
won’t have to kiss in the dark. You see, 
we haven’t revoked the segregation law.” 

“There was one piece of sardonic humor 
in the events at the Republican Conven- 
tion at Kansas City. I refer to that plank 
in the Republican platform in which they 
say, ‘We stand for honesty in Govern- 
ment.’ Now, why bring that up?” 

“Senator Borah wants to refund the 
wages of sin, but how in hell does Borah 
know they ain’t gonna steal no more?” 

“Hays improved on Patrick Henry. He 
strikes an attitude, with hand on heart and 
says, ‘Give me Liberty Bonds or cash!’” 

“The Republican party has done much 
to relieve the farmer—of his farm.” 

Listeners, observing that the Gore tech- 
nique closely resembled that of Funnyman 
Will Rogers, who is also an Oklahoman, 
wondered what it is that makes Okla- 
homans funny. 

Heflin. James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin, senior Senator from Alabama, who 
mortally hates and fears the Roman Pope 
and who loudly and repeatedly predicted 
that Smith would not be nominated, was 
speechmaking to Ku Klux Klan audiences 
in the East during convention week. He 
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sent a $22 telegram urging the Alabama 
delegation to cast no votes for Smith at 
any time. All but one Alabama delegate 
obeyed him. He was Heffling in Towanda, 
Pa., when he learned that Smith was nomi- 
nated. He said: “I am shocked, grieved 
and dumbfounded. . . . He will, of course, 
be defeated in November.” 


Walsh. Another who did not go to 
Houston was Thomas James Walsh, senior 
Senator from Montana, who withdrew his 
candidacy in favor of Smith after the latter 
won the California primary. Senator 
Walsh’s comment on the nomination was: 
“Governor Smith is the most striking figure 
that has appeared on the political stage 
since Roosevelt.” 

Rickard. George L. (“Tex”) Rickard, 
Manhattan prizefight promoter, who was 
indigent when he left Texas years ago, 
went to Houston in a private car. His 
opinion was sought on some holes in the 
glass of an elevator door in the Rice Hotel. 
They were supposed to be bullet holes 
made by a Texan impatient for an ele- 
vator. Opined Promoter Rickard: “They 
were made by some fellow with his cane.” 

World’s Champion Fisticuffer James 
Joseph (“Gene’’) Tunney, training in New 
York for a title bout with Thomas Heeney 
of New Zealand at Promoter Rickard’s 
Madison Square Garden in July, was re- 
ported vexed at Mr. Rickard’s Houston 
visit. Tunney was said to have said: “Why 
doesn’t he stay here and mind his own 
business? I need him worse than the 
Democrats.” 


Police. Promoter Rickard’s duty at 
Houston was supposed to be managing the 
seating of delegates. Black-shirted Hous- 
ton police and Texas Rangers were at the 
command of the sergeants-at-arms for 
clearing aisles. During fights over state 
standards when delegations were split over 
parading, the police swung loaded clubs, 
rapped unruly knuckles, restored order. 

Negroes. Fearful of Southern antip- 
athy, no Negroes were taken to Houston 
in delegations from Northern States. In 
a corner of the hall, a score of rows were 
screened off as a “Jim Crow” section for 
colored spectators. It was seldom full. 

Whistler. In a lull of the second day’s 
session, three shrill blasts on a police 
whistle sounded sharply through the hall. 
It was Delegate William C. Page of 
Wheatlands, N. Y., executing a signal pre- 
arranged with his wife at home to let her 
know by radio he was there and feeling all 
right. Listeners guessed that Delegate 
Page got the idea from reading about 
Albert M. (“Lucky”) Snook, Vandyke- 
bearded publisher of the Aurora, IIL, 
Beacon-Journal, whose wife was reassured 
of his presence at the Associated Press 
convention in 1924 when he uttered a 
strange unmistakable cry near the conven- 
tion microphones (TiME, May 26, 1924 
et seq.). 


Missionary. Persons who supposed 
that the Smith campaign for election did 
not begin until after Democratic leaders 
conferred with Nominee Smith at Albany, 
left out of account New York City’s lo- 
quacious, ubiquitous, sartorially out- 


OP.G&A. 


JoHN RINGLING 
His higgledy-piggledy smuggled. 


spoken Mayor James John Walker. From 
Houston he proceeded to the Pacific Coast, 
to smartcrack, to publicize. 


PROHIBITION 


Circus 

Men who run circuses know better than 
to tease the animals or to ask the employes 
intimate questions. To do otherwise would 
precipitate quarrels in the higgledy-pig- 
gledy family that a circus is. Therefore, 
when the 1,800 employes of the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum & Bailey show received 
their pay in Montreal one day last week 
and entrained soon after for Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., the circus officials made no com- 
ment about the strange mounds that ap- 
peared in the bunks, strange piles in animal 
cages, strange packages stuffed into cor- 
ners and tied under cars, all over the four- 
section caravan. They left the commenting 
to Prohibition agents at Malone, N. Y., 
after the trains had crossed the border. 
Such is the reputation of Circus Man John 
Ringling for discipline and probity—he 
entertained President Coolidge in Wash- 
ington only lately (Trme, May 14)—that 
none of the Ringling officials was even 
suspected of connivance. 

At Malone, the Federal men confiscated 
some 4,000 bottles of prime Canadian 
whiskey, gin, wines, beer. Acrobats had it 
hidden in their kimonos. A Spanish couple 
hid it beneath their infants in an upper 
berth. The trains were run on a siding for 
the search and as word spread of what 
was happening, bottles showered out of 
the car windows. Possession cost $5 per 
bottle in fines. 

After twelve hours of searching, the 
Malone inspectors were satisfied they had 
found everything. The circus was allowed 
to proceed to Ogdensburg, where it had 
missed a $15,000 “gate”? and was nearly 
late for the next scheduled performance. 
After the circus folk had left their cars, 
Federal inspectors stationed at Ogdensburg 
made a fresh search, ripping, probing, 








thorough-going. The number of bottles 
found rose to 30,000, filled eight trucks. 
Besides the liquor smuggled, the Federal 
men detected and sent back to Canada 
some 200 aliens who had tried to enter the 
U. S. disguised as “razorbacks,” “alliga- 
tors,” lion-tamers, acrobats, elephant- 
scrubbers, wild persons from Borneo. 


a mere 


Manhattan Coup 

The cigaret girl had just given her first 
yawn. The blonde from Showboat was ex- 
plaining for the third time why her girl- 
friend could not come. The lawyer from 
an Ohio town was about to order more 
White Rock water “or sumpthing.” The 
Butte, Mont., mining man was laughing at. 
the song, which he had never heard before, 
of a girl named Anna, from Butte, Mon- 
tana. It was, in other words, 1 o’clock in 
the morning and in Manhattan’s livelier 
night clubs the evening was just beginning 
to bubble. In the streets outside, crowds 
at corner cigar stores were listening to the 
radio announcement of Governor Smith’s 
nomination for President by the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

As 1 o’clock struck, out upon the dance 
floors in 18 of the very liveliest clubs 
strode 18 nice-looking gentlemen whom 18 
proprietors recognized, respectively as 
among their most regular patrons and lib- 
eral spenders. 

“Folks,” said the 18 gentlemen, almost 
in unison, though they were each under a 
different roof, “folks, we’re enforcement 
agents. This place is now in the hands of 
the Federal government. All guests must 
leave at once. Pay your checks before you 
go.” 

It was the biggest and best raid in Man- 
hattan since Prohibition. The following 
clubs were entered, all simultaneously to 


prevent a “tip-off”: 


Texas Guinan’s Mimic 
Helen Morgan’s Merry-Go-Round 
Blue Hour Charm 
Furnace Ferndale 
Don Royale Silver Slipper 
Jungle Luigi’s 

- Beaux Arts Frivolity 
European Greenwich Social 
La Frera Knight 


The raiders were 100 Federal agents, 
picked from distant districts, whom Pro- 
hibition Commissioner James M. Doran 
ordered to Manhattan in February to “get 
the lay.” In couples and squads and single, 
well-dressed and well-heeled, they had in- 
gratiated themselves with night club pro- 
prietors. Helen Morgan, actress-hostess, 
was angered to discover that the “Mr. & 
Mrs. Lon Tyson” whom she had played 
with for weeks in and out of business 
hours, were spies and informers. 

Early last week, Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, U. S. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of Prohibition prosecutions, 
conferred. in Manhattan with Maurice 
Campbell, local Prohibition administrator, 
to settle the exact details of evidence-col- 
lection that would ensure airtight cases 
against the violators. Then, to prevent 
“leaks,” the raiding squad was locked in 
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an office without a telephone for four hours 
and kept there until specific instructions 
were issued. 

Commissioner Doran, Administrator 
Campbell and Mrs. Willebrandt, who is a 
red-hot Hooverizer, denied any political 
connection between the raid and the Smith 
nomination. 

Having labelled their evidence and 
quizzed 104 prisoners (mostly waiters), 
the Prohibition officials made ready to 
apply 18 highgrade padlocks. Pending the 
trials, however, all the clubs stayed open, 
did business indignantly. The raided pro- 
prietors accused their prosecutors of pub- 
licity-seeking. “Why do they pick on us,” 
said one man, “when there are 22,000 
speakeasies in the city where they rob you 
of your money and sell you poison liquor?” 


CRIME 
Big Tim 

At tough preparatory schools and col- 
leges, big boys sell the radiators, fire- 
escapes, bedroom crockery, etc., to smaller 
boys. In Chicago, big boys sell small boys 
the privilege of staying in business. Chi- 
cago’s “rackets,” as they are called, de- 
veloped out of the Prohibition graft sys- 
tem, where Federal agents extort money 
from blind-piggers for protection. One of 
the most profitable “rackets” in the Chi- 
cago underworld is in the cleaning and 
dyeing industry. The profits reach $1,500,- 
ooo per annum. 

Credit for bringing the “racket” to its 
Chicagoan perfection belongs largely to 
Timothy D. (“Big Tim”) Murphy—who 
last week became the late Timothy Mur- 
phy. A towering burly who relied largely 
upon his fists in his hard-shooting environ- 
ment, he rose to be a political power 
through the railroad labor unions. Then, 
with gunmen at his command, he pursued 
the “racket” of organizing other unions. 
Percentages of the dues kept “Big Tim” 
and his pretty-doll wife in style. But evi- 
dently someone else needed the percent- 
ages from the cleaners and dyers, because 
one night last week, after “Big Tim’s” 
doorbell had rung and he had answered it, 
an automobile rolled slowly by in the dark 
street, spitting a mechanical stream of fire 
and lead. “Big Tim” died where he stood. 

Accustomed to gangster funerals in 
Chicago, the United Press issued a laconic 
bulletin on the Murphy ceremony before 
it took place. “A cortége a mile long, with 
scores of automobiles bearing floral trib- 
utes .. . etc., etc.” But the U. P. guessed 
poorly. Chicago is changing a little. The 
Chicago Crime Commission, under a small, 
fearless, 76-year-old lawyer, named Frank 
J. Loesch, has set out to clean up the crime 
capital of the U. S. beginning at the top 
with Chief of Police Michael Hughes. In 
the old days it was a mark of distinction 
to be seen at gangster funerals, but during 
the Loesch prosecutions, probably not even 
U. S. Senator Deneen of Illinois would 
care to be seen near the bier of a “racket- 
eer.”* Behind the Murphy bier, instead 


*Last Spring Senator Deneen attended the 
funeral of “Diamond Joe” Esposito, famed thug 
and Deneen supporter (Time, April 9). 


of the United Press's “mile long cortége,” 
were just 20 automobiles, no crowd, no 
color. 

Said the hard-boiled Chicago Tribune: 
“The burghers will be inclined to rejoice. 


© International 
THE LATE Tim MurpHy 


The burghers . . . rejoice. 

... That is the short view. The man 
who killed O’Banion was tougher and more 
resourceful than O’Banion; the man who 
killed Hymie Weiss was tougher than his 
victim; and the man who killed Murphy 











Cuicaco’s LorscH 


. . . fearless, cleansing. 


was a harder egg than Murphy. As one 
gangster is killed off he is succeeded by an- 
other who is less restrained by the stand- 
ards of civilized society. The progression 
is from fists to bombs, to pistols, or to 
machine guns.” 

The Murphy murder quickly reverber- 
ated in Brooklyn, N, Y. Frank Uale, alias 





Yale, dressy gangster and racketeer, friend 
of Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) Capone of 
Chicago, was cruising comfortably in his 
shiny Lincoln sedan. Another car (with 
Illinois license plates) slid up _ behind. 
Four men opened fire at the back of Uale’s 
head, then drew alongside and shot off the 
side of his face. The Lincoln careened off 
the street, through a hedge, against a 
brick stoop. The Illinois car vanished. 


oe 





In Alabama 


Some 800 Negroes lined up at a coal 
mine office in Flattop, Ala., last week, to 
turn in their lamps and shovels. They 
were the last convicts in the U. S. whose 
labor had been sold by the State to private 
interests. Work for the State on convict 
farms and highways awaited them. 

Alabama was the last of the States to 
abolish the leasing of convict labor. Agita- 
tion for the reform began in 1915 but pro- 
gressed slowly in the State whose senior 
Senator is James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin. In 1923 the Alabama Legislature 
passed the reform law. Not until last year 
and this, under Governor Bibb Graves, 
were the State’s penal facilities built up to 
accommodate all the State’s prisoners. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Idaho’s Thomas 


To succeed the late Frank R. Gooding 
(Time, July 2) as junior Senator from 
Idaho, Governor H. C. Baldridge last 
week appointed John Thomas, banker, 
cattleman, Republican National Commit- 
teeman. 


Useful Fat 


President Antonio Barcelo of the Porto 
Rican Senate is fat. 

Sometimes a great deal of fat may be 
extremely useful. . 

Last fortnight in San Juan, Sefor Bar- 
celo’s life was probably saved by his ex- 
cessive girth when one Jose Matos, de- 
mented, nudged up and stabbed him quite 
ineffectually with a short chisel. 

President Barcelo publishes the news- 
paper Democratica, recently received an 
honorary degree at Columbia University 
(TIME, June 18), was there and then de- 
scribed by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler as “the captain of his island peo- 
ple.” 

Beloved, the “Island Captain” was 
avenged, last week, by a Porto Rican who 
made good his escape after firing a prob- 
ably fatal bullet into the stomach of 
would-be-assassin Jose Matos as he was 
being led to jail by the police. 


—<~ 








Old Mayor 

“T am not as young as I was,” sighed 
the Mayor of New York City last fort- 
night. It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
and he had just reached his office for a 
day’s work. “However, I am glad to be of 
service.” Mayor Walker had been cele- 
brating his 47th birthday, beginning with 
a banquet the previous midnight, tendered 
by the Friars Club of New York, music 
by Paul Whiteman, 
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Henry John Sinclair, oiler, came by 
the Mauretania. Oiler Sinclair, 21, is also 
2nd Baron Pentland, grandson of the Mar- 
quess of Aberdeen, not to be confused with 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair. Like Oilman 
Sinclair, Oiler Sinclair avoids cricket. Un- 
like Oilman Sinclair, Oiler Sinclair enjoys 
crossing the Atlantic in the engine room 
of a liner. ‘Observed Lord Pentland, 
democratically: “I found the crew... a 
fine lot of men.” After lavishing $3.95 
upon Manhattan gayeties ($3.85 for a 
theatre ticket, 10¢ for subway fare), he 
returned on the Mauretania to Frognal 
End, Frognal Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3., 
London, England. 


Alma Ek, Guggenheim Copper Co. of- 
ficial, was a passenger on the motor ship 
Santa Maria. Short of name, Globetrot- 
ter Ek is nevertheless long of stature (6 
feet, 3 inches). 

Lt.-Col. E. Alexander Powell, author, 
War correspondent, marched down the 
gangplank of the Jle de France, told of a 
tiger hunt with the Maharaja of Patiala. 
Mighty hunter, the Maharaja wore $250,- 
ooo black pearls in his ears, traveled in 
one of his 220 automobiles which include 
42 Rolls-Royces. 

Hoo-Hoo, giant gorilla, with Lulu and 
Lizzie, chimpanzees, Billy, rare blue cat, 
and 166 other animals including 12 cobras, 
35 assorted snakes, came from Spanish 
Guinea on the Zarembo. J. L. Buck, Hoo- 
Hoo’s owner, described a gorilla hunt: 
“Hoo-Hoo’s mother and two aunts were 
escorting him through the jungles. My 
21 pygmies chased him 17 days and nights. 
At length . . . the pygmies let fly at him 
with their poisoned arrows.” Deposited 
gingerly on a waiting truck, Hoo-Hoo jolt- 
ed toward Camden, N. J., and Hunter 
Bucks’ personal, private zoo. 

Mabel Boll, “Queen of Diamonds,” 
whose trans-Atlantic conversation enlisted 
the aid of famed Passenger Charles A. 
Levine; who has been photographed in 
innumerable poses beside innumerable 
planes, whose flight to Rome has been a 
day-by-day concern of the tabloids, sailed 
quietly on the Jie de France. Big, buxom, 
German Thea Rasche, another trans- 
Atlantic threat, also looked up steamship 
sailings, 

Hugh Gordon Miller and William 
A. Goodhart, attorneys of New York 
and Baltimore, with Deputy Marshal 
Pinkley of New York, left by the Olym- 
pic, their destination the new Scottish 
Court of Criminal Appeal. On their testi- 
mony will rest, in part, the fate of Oscar 
Slater, who did or did not murder a 
Glasgow woman named Gilchrist, 20 
years ago. 

Florence Trumbull, daughter of Con- 
necticut’s Governor John H. Trumbull, 
left by the Arabic. 

Sir George Hubert Wilkins and 
Lieut. Carl B. Eilson, polar pilgrims, 
stood on the deck of the Stavangerfjord, 
saw the freshly-pressed cutaway of Grover 
A. Whalen aboard the Macom, knew they 
were about to receive one of Manhattan’s 
famed, confetti-laden Official Welcomes. 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Only trained service can be as flawless and 
unobtrusive as that on all our ships..,.Only 
experienced decorators create such a digni- 
fied atmosphere of luxury as pervades their 
interiors....A liner for every taste—for those 
who travel de luxe no finer ship sails the ocean 
than the Majestic (world’s largest ship) —for 
those who prefer a Cabin liner there is the 
Adriatic, largest of them all—and for the 
Tourist Third Cabin traveller there are the 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian and 
Winifredian, only steamers in the world 
devoted exclusively to this class of travel —no 
class distinctions. _ 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Propaganda? 
$500,000 MAIL 


STOLEN ON LEVIATHAN 

Such was a recent headline, typical of 
hundreds which appeared throughout the 
world when the flagship of the U. S. Lines 
last docked at Southampton, England. 

As the Leviathan steamed into New 
York harbor, last week, her skipper, Cap- 
tain Harold Cunningham, pounded a table 
to the delight of ship news reporters and 
roared: “The theft did not happen aboard 
my ship. It’s all a lot of damned British 
propaganda!” 

Queried a reporter: “Isn’t your lan- 
guage a little strong?” 

Vexed, the Captain rapped, “You may 
make it doubly strong! ... One Scot- 
land Yard detective, after inspecting the 
mail compartment and the method of pro- 
tecting the mail on the Leviathan, assured 
me that he did not see how the robbery 
could have been committed aboard ship.” 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the U. S. 
Shipping Board said: ‘““The amount missing 
is negligible. I consider the story another 
bit of British propaganda against Ameri- 
can shipping. The figure of $500,000 was 
set by British newspaper men who were 
absolutely in no position to state the 
amount supposed to have been stolen.” 

The amount was not authoritatively 
stated, last week, nor was the fact or 
nature of the theft confirmed. 

os 
Britons Fooled 


Carrying out a tradition more than a 
century old, His Majesty’s Faithful House 
of Commons petitioned George V to be- 
stow “some signal mark of favor” on the 
retiring Speaker of the House, firm, cour- 
teous, precise John Henry Whitley (Time, 
July 2). 

Custom entitles every retiring Speaker 
to receive’ a viscountcy. The King-Em- 
peror has no choice as to which “signal 
mark of favor” he must bestow. More- 
over, in Mr. Whitley’s case the Sovereign 
was impelled not by necessity but by 
liveliest gratitude. Well His Majesty 
knows that through seven stormy years 
the dignity of the Throne and the sanctity 
of tradition have been upheld by Speaker 
Whitley in an often ribald House of Com- 
mons. Therefore most Britons were posi- 
tive that Mr. Whitley was about to become 
a viscount—but they were fooled. 

In his firm, courteous, precise way John 
Henry Whitley informed both King and 
Country, last week, that he will not accept 
a peerage. “My reasons,” he said, “are 
personal.” 

Thus did a seven-year-stickler for tra- 
dition speak amuck, at last, shattering a 
precedent which was established when 
Speaker Charles Shaw Lefevre was created 
Viscount Eversley by Queen Victoria in 
1857.* Perhaps only once before has John 





*The “mark of favor” precedent was set in 
1817 when George III created retiring Speaker 
Charles Abbott a baron; but the mark was not 
subsidized at viscountcy until 1857. 





Tue LevIATHAN’S SKIPPER 


“ . . damned British propaganda!” 
(See col. 1) 


Henry Whitley broken with tradition. In 
1921 he was the first Briton ever to take 
the Speaker’s Chair after having been “in 
trade” (in business). Modest yet inflex- 
ible, he last week retired as a commoner 
entitled to a pension of £4,000 ($19,440) 
a year, having risen from the nonentity of 
a poor cotton spinner. His successor is 
Speaker the Rt. Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fitzroy, son of Baron Southampton, one- 
time Page of Honor to Queen Victoria, but 
now called “Mr. Speaker” and ranking 
as “First Commoner of the Realm.” 

Sly and shrewd was a dig taken at Right 
Honorable Members by Speaker Whitley 
in his last address to the House of Com- 
mons: “The duties of the Chair do not 
become lighter as the years pass on. With 
each new Parliament there are more mem- 
bers who wish to take an active part in 
the proceedings by question or in debate, 
and a Speaker often carries to his pillow 
an acute sense of loss for the speeches that 
were undelivered—speeches no doubt 
much better than those to which he has 
listened. [Laughter, cheers.]” 


——— « 


Parliament’s Week 

The Lords: 

@ Sympathized with the 67-year-old 
Baron Buckmaster of Cheddington, a spon- 
sor of the Liquor Control Bill, when he 
received a savage tongue-lashing from the 
56-year-old Earl of Birkenhead, famed 
Secretary of State for India. 

“The noble lord,” sneered the sarcastic 
Earl, “has condemned the present manage- 
ment of public houses in London on the 
basis of his penetrating observation. . . . 
I am not interested in the noble lord’s 
personal perambulations of the metropolis. 
The noble lord happened to be in a neigh- 
borhood of wretched public houses, full of 
disorderly people. Every man chooses his 
promenade. 

“I have not happened to find myself 


in such a neighborhood recently. ... . 

“At his age the noble lord ought not to 
borrow from the ebullitions of the younger 
peers.” 


@ Chuckled wickedly when a crimson 
blush of shame suffused the countenance of 
the young Edward Southwell Russell, 
Baron de Clifford. His mothér-in-law, Mrs. 
Kate Merrick, “Queen of London Night 
Club Keepers,” has been sentenced to six 
months in jail for selling liquor after hours. 
Therefore the young Lord blushed and 
visibly perspired when the scathing Earl 
of Birkenhead remarked: “We hear of 
Peers denouncing drinking in the slums. 
But they seldom say a word about the evil 
caused by night clubs . . . in connection 
with which the mother-in-law of two mem- 
bers of Your Lordship’s House recently 
incurred the public censure of the courts” 
(TrmE, July 2). 

The other son-in-law of Mrs. Kate 
(“Mother”) Merrick is the Earl of Kin- 
noull. He, shameless, did not blush. 

The Commons: 

@ Lavished most of the week on the 
Finance Bill, debating for 16 hours and 
finally approving a tax on “buttons im- 
ported for fastening purposes.” 

@ Received their chief vicarious thrill of 
the week when David Lloyd George de- 
livered before the Welsh Church Union in 
London a fiery and thorough-going repri- 
mand to Christians. 

“Christian monarchs, statesmen, and 
soldiers were responsible for the World 
War!” cried Mr. George. “The blame does 
not rest on pagans, infidels, agnostics or 
atheists! ... 

“I say—as British Minister* when the 
World War broke out—that if all the 
churches in Christendom had said in 1914, 
‘Halt. This murder must not begin,’ not 
a monarch nor minister in Christendom 
would have dared start it. 

“You have now the declaration of one 
Christian country to other Christian coun- 
tries on the outlawry of.war. They are all 
going to sign. And the same people who 
are going to sign will attend meetings of 
cabinets in America, in Great Britain, in 
France and throughout the world to de- 
termine how to spend millions of dollars 
on the mechanism of slaughter. They are 
increasing their cruiser strength in America 
and here. 

“Tf the Christian churches of the world 
united they could force disarmament. You 
never will get peace by declarations out- 
lawing a war. What better declaration 
could there be than that of the galaxy of 
angels on Christmas morning: 

““Peace among us; good will among 
men.’ 

“That is better than anything Kellogg 
or Chamberlain ever said.”’ 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Record 


For the first time in the five-year history 
of the Irish Free State, President William 
T. Cosgrave was able to announce, last 


*When the War broke out Herbert Henry 
Asquith was British Prime Minister; David 
Lloyd George was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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week, that State expenditures have been, 
for a whole year, less than State income. 

“There is cause for optimism!” cried 
Mr. Cosgrave, proudly revealing that while 
the national debt of the U. S. is $160 per 
citizen, that of France $456, and that of 
England $814, the shrewd citizens of the 
Irish Free State are nationally in debt but 
$35 each, or $104,000,000 in toto. 

After boasting that the unfavorable Irish 
trade balance is steadily declining, and that 
Irish mercantile business is on the boom, 
President Cosgrave dwelt upon the present 
hydro-electric development ‘of the River 
Shannon, chiefly famed as a theme for 
lachrymal Irish sentiment. 


TONGA 


Un friendly Island 


Her Majesty Queen Salote of Tonga or 
the Friendly Islands, a British protec- 
torate, was informed, last week, that Fal- 
con Island had again appeared, some 40 
miles to the west of her realm, and 
seemed to be somewhat larger this time 
than when it last sank. 

Meanwhile the British High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific, Sir Eyre 
Hutson, was taking steps to claim Falcon 
Island again in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty. As everyone knows, an island or 
continent becomes “‘new land” whenever it 
sinks and rises again, thus necessitating its 
“rediscovery” and much other pompous, 
legal procedure. 

Unfriendly Falcon Island has repeatedly 
vexed His Majesty’s Government in this 
fashion, since it was originally charted by 
a British warship in 1845. 


FRANCE 
Hypodermic Triumph 


The discoverer of a new dish is worthier 
of esteem than the discoverer of a new 
star. —Brillat Savarin. 


To the triumphs of French cuisine was 
added officially, last week, a discovery 
called L’/ntrasauce. 

The beaming discoverer, Monsieur le 
Docteur Gauducheau was clapped, cheered 
and feted, at Paris, by 150 gourmets ban- 
queting under the auspices of La Societé 
d’Acclimatisation (French National Soci- 
ety of Acclimatization). This august body, 
unique, is devoted to popularizing in 
France new or outlandish products, proc- 
esses, animals, or plants which seem to pos- 
sess authentic merit. Last week the blush- 
ing and bowing discoverer of intrasauces 
was assured that his name will live with 
that of Marie Harel, immortal creator of 
fromage camembert, to whom a monu- 
ment was recently erected and dedicated 
by onetime President Alexandre Millerand 
(Trme_, April 23). 

Modest Culinary Immortal Dr. Gau- 
ducheau then explained that his discovery 
is quite simple, merely a shrewd adaptation 
of the physician’s hypodermic and the 
chemist’s skill to the problems of the chef. 

A pigeon, chicken, goose, pheasant, 
sheep, pig or even cow is firmly secured 


and a hypodermic injection made into the 
heart. Before this organ ceases to func- 
tion the secret hypodermic fluid has pene- 
trated through the veins and into the flesh, 
flavoring or coloring it as the art of the 
intrasauceur may require. Thus all crude 
flavoring methods such as dusting with 
pepper and salt, tying in strips of bacon, 
or basting with a sauce are triumphantly 
supplanted. 

“My fragrant or emollient fluids,” cried 
Dr. Gauducheau, “penetrate through the 
natural channels of the vascular system 
into the most distant tissues and utter- 
most fibres. By a refinement of my method 
I can infallibly impart different attributes 
to various parts of the same fowl, trans- 
forming a pigeon, for example, into a 
veritable symphony of flavors and a bou- 
quet of delicate pastel colors.” 

—o—- - 
“Sons of France!’ 

For at least a twelvemonth enemies of 
Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré have 
confidently prophesied that his Cabinet 
would fall soon after he should have put 
the franc back on a gold basis—a deed 
done last fortnight (Time, July 2). 

Even staunchest friends feared, last 
week, for the grizzled statesman’s grip 
on Power. His famed Cabinet of Sacred 
Union comprises representatives of par- 
ties bitterly opposed, who laid down their 
political tomahawks solely because of the 
desperate emergency created by the slith- 
ering fall of the franc (Time, Aug. 2, 
1926). Today the paper franc is good as 
gold; and French politicians have not lost 
the art of quarrelling. For example, 
Deputy Oran Molle doubled his fist, in 
the Chamber lobby, last week, and aimed 
a blow at Deputy Freissineng, who nimbly 
ducked, remarking: “Merc?, mon ami! 
But today it is too hot to fight.” 

Soon all Deputies trooped in to hear the 
Prime Minister set forth the policies of his 
Cabinet and appeal for a general vote of 
confidence, which, if refused, would mean 
his fall. With crispness and power, the 
plump little man, white-bearded, flashing- 
eyed, set forth his universally known prin- 
ciples and concluded in smashing style: 
“The sons of France do not fight at the 
bedside of their sick mother! In the hour 
of crisis I grouped about me those who had 
opposed me. I do not regret my choice. 
Out of our collaboration and thanks to the 
yielding now of one side and now of the 
other sprang a new spirit of confidence and 
all that that made possible. Today the 
Cabinet of Sacred Union is more united 
than ever. We have only one regret—that 
the same union does not exist in the corri- 
dors of the Chamber. We will continue to 
govern with whatever majority follows 
us. We desire it to be as large as possible, 
but we shall be faithful to those who are 
faithful to us. We will exclude none but 
those who exclude themselves.” 

Swayed by the bold words, the Chamber 
voted confidence 455 to 126, fooled 
prophets. 


GERMANY 


“Cabinet of Personages”’ 


A swaggering name that savors of suc- 
cess was flung like a jaunty cloak, last 
week, around a strange, anomalous, new 
Cabinet formed by the Socialist Hermann 
Miiller. 

Though the recent election gave his 
party a huge plurality in the Reichstag 
(Time, May 28), Socialist Miiller at first 
failed for 17 days to assemble a Cabinet 
able to command a majority. Nine major 
parties continued deadlocked. Jeers -were 
heard about “A Cabinet by Christmas!” 
No one seemed much impressed by Her- 
mann Miiller’s owlish spectacles, low voice, 
plaintive air. And yet the Socialist plural- 
ity is now too large for a Cabinet to be 
formed by a Prime Minister of any other 
pasty... . 

Telegram. From Baden Baden, famed 
spa, a sick man telegraphed to break the 
deadlock. His signature read simply 
“Stresemann.” The great Foreign Min- 
ister and Nobel Peace Prize winner wired: 
“From the start I have regarded skep- 
tically the attempt to establish a Ministry 
on the basis of a program approved before- 
hand by the various parties.”” He contin- 
ued that, although it seemed “psychologi- 
cally scarcely possible” for Herr Miiller 
to forge a majority pledged to support him, 
he might carry on with a “Cabinet of Per- 
sonages,” that is to say, a government 
composed of distinguished party men 
whose parties would probably support 
them but would not be pledged to do so— 
as is the usual custom. Concluding with 
wily logic, Dr. Gustav Stresemann ob- 
served that, “This Cabinet formation coin- 
cides with the spirit of the German Con- 
stitution, which recognizes only the per- 
sonal responsibility of Ministers and not 
the responsibility of parliamentary fac- 
tions.” 

Hindenburg Helps. Though the 
Stresemann telegram seemed to offer a 
plausible solution, difficulties continued to 
crop up and 48 hours later the press re- 
ceived an impression that Hermann Miiller 
was about to return his mandate for form- 





.ing a cabinet to President von Hinden- 


burg. Just after breakfast, next morning, 
the old Feldmarschall received Herr Miil- 
ler, spoke weighty words and crisp. Before 
the day was out Germans had a resplend- 
ent “Cabinet of Personalities.” 

Prime Minister—Hermann Miiller (So- 
cialist ). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann (People’s Party). 

Minister of the Interior—Carl Severing 
(Socialist ). 

Minister of Finance—Dr. Rudolph Hil- 
ferding (Socialist). 

Minister of Justice—Erich Koch (Dem- 
ocrat). 

Minister of Defence—Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Wilhelm Groener (Independent). 

Minister of Economic Affairs—Dr. 
Julius Curtius (People’s Party). 

Minister of Agriculture and Food—Her- 
mann Dietrich (Democrat). 

Minister of Communications and Oc- 
cupied Regions—Geheimrat Theodor von 
Guerard (Catholic Centrist). 
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Minister of Posts—Dr. George Schaetzl 
(Bavarian People’s Party). 

Minister of Labor—Rudolph Wissell 
(Socialist). 

The new Socialist Government—the 
first one in five years—took office just nine 
years to a day after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed by Hermann Miiller and 
other Germans, cowed, docile. Hermann 
Miiller was Prime Minister in 1920 for a 
brief term. His present swaggeringly 
named Cabinet will probably be revamped 
when Great Dr. Stresemann is able to be 
up and active again. 


BELGIUM 


At Louvain 

The burning of the Library of Louvain 
was a.classic “German atrocity,” barely 
surpassed by the shooting of Edith Cavell. 

The Treaty of Versailles provides, in 
Part VIII, Section II, Article 247, that: 
“Germany undertakes to furnish to the 
University of Louvain . . . manuscripts, 
incunabula*, printed books, maps and ob- 
jects of collection corresponding in number 
and value to those destroyed in the burn- 
ing by Germany of the Library of 
Louvain.” 

When U. S. contributors offered to re- 
build the Library, Belgium’s beloved Hero 
Primate, the late Desiré Cardinal Mer- 
cier, authorized the following inscription 
for the facade: 

“Furore Teutonico Diruta; Dono 
Americano Restituta.” (“Destroyed by 
Teutonic Fury; Restored by American 
Gifts.”) 

When the corner stone of the new Li- 
brary was laid, Monsignor Ladeuze, Rector 
of the University of Louvain, exclaimed 
with fervor: “When generations of the 
future ask our successors about the origin 
and sense of this monument of which we 
lay the first stone, they will be answered: 
‘At Louvain the Germans, by burning the 
library, definitely broke with wisdom and 
with civilization.’ ” 

Rector v, Architect. Thus far the atti- 
tude of Belgians and their Allies continued 
unswerving and consistent. But more re- 
cently Monsignor Ladeuze has reversed 
his former stand, and denounced as 
“likely to breed hatred” the stones bearing 
the inscription authorized by Cardinal 
Mercier. As champion of the Stones 
against the Rector, stands forth famed, 
florid, choleric Architect Whitney Warren 
of Manhattan. He designed the now vir- 
tually completed new Library of Louvain 
and personally received the inscription 
from Cardinal Mercier. 

A realist and a beak-nosed aristocrat, 
Mr. Warren cannot stomach an inscription 
proposed by Monsignor Ladeuze: 

“Destroyed in War, Restored in Peace.” 

Therefore Architect Warren and Rector 
Ladeuze faced and threatened each other 
in Louvain, last week, careless that they 
were making ridiculous a great and 
majestic atrocity. 

Huskies Hired. Leaving the Rector, 
at last, Mr. Warren hired husky masons 
and tried to rush his stones into place. 


*Works of art or of human industry of an 
early epoch. 


Before this could be done Monsignor 
Ladeuze got an injunction, called out 
police, hired his own huskies, and super- 
intended the placing of his own set of 





© Keystone 
THE RECTOR 


Germans may weep 1,000 years. 


stones, while Architect Warren fumed with 
impotence. 

No sooner were the Rector’s stones 
hoisted on high than a band of his own 
students, crying “Vive Warren! Vive Mer- 
cier !”’ mobbed the Rector’s huskies, hurled 
down many of his stones, and marched 
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THE ARCHITECT 


Belgians are already weeping. 


away in triumph, singing La Braban- 
conne, the Belgian national air. 

Royal Displeasure. Livid with rage, 
Monsignor Ladeuze hired more huskies, 
called out the whole police force of Lou- 
vain, and got a plaster of paris replica of 
his smashed stones into place, while 
Architect Warren left disgustedly for 


Paris. Short-lived, however, was the 
Rector’s triumph. Next day he received 
a message from His Royal Highness, 
Crown Prince Leopold of the Belgians, 
Duke of Brabant, who regretted that, un- 
der the circumstances, no member of the 
Royal Family would be present for the 
dedication of the new Library scheduled 
for July 4, 1928. 

Hoover v, Warren. Potent U. S. paci- 
fist groups, ably spokesmanned by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, appear to have been a decisive 
factor in reversing the attitude of Mon- 
signor Ladeuze. He was given aid and 
comfort in his new stand, a month ago, by 
U. S. Candidate for President Herbert 
Hoover, who cabled: “The University of 
Louvain owns the new library and has un- 
deniable jurisdiction connected with in- 
scription and memorials. . . . Represent- 
ing the donor of the larger share of funds 
employed in building library, I suggest you 
obtain immediate settlement present con- 
troversy on lines which will eliminate war 
bitterness and will reflect the true spirit 
of a great educational institution and be 
in accord with mature public opinion.” 

Wrathful Whitney Warren commented 
on this cable at Paris, last week: 

“The greater share of the money Mr. 
Hoover sent consisted of the residue of the 
Belgian relief fund, which by the will of 
the donors already belonged to the Belgian 
people. 

“The people of Belgium are 90% in 
favor of Cardinal Mercier’s inscription. 
Students of the University, even the work- 
men who built the library, solidly demand 
the inscription. I have had people come 
up to me in the streets with their eyes 
streaming tears pleading with me not to 
abandon the fight but to remain firm. One 
of Herbert Hoover’s own Wartime posters 
read: ‘If seventy million Germans wept 
for a thousand years they could not make 
dise»pear the human miseries they caused 
in Belgium and Northern France.’ 

“As the architect and artist of the build- 
ing I possess the right to insist that the 
building shall be constructed as planned, 
and even after the completion of the build- 
ing I have the right to insist that the 
structure shall be maintained as I built it. 

“T shall file suit against Mgr. Ladeuze 
and carry the fight to the highest court in 
Belgium. I shall continue to resist with 
the full conviction that if the Belgians 
yield this question, they will be yielding 
to the Germans.” 

German View. The official view of the 
German Republic, based on the findings 
of a German Commission of Inquiry, is 
that the combustion of the Library of 
Louvain arose from accidental causes, in 
the absence of any adequate fire fighting 
equipment, and without incendiary act by 
any German whomsoever. Nonetheless 
beaten Germany has made the reparation 
specified in the Treaty of Versailles; 
and Monsignor Ladeuze does not hold that 
this reparation should now be repatriated 
to Germany. 

German editorial comment, last week, 
was to the effect that while the Versailles 
Treaty stands all mere lapidary inscrip- 
tions are immaterial. 
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One gifted German cartoonist drew the 
U. S. White House, then lettered in a 
devastating inscription: “Destroyed by 
British Fury in 1814; Restored by Ameri- 
can Patriotism.” 

Royal Repentance. H. R. H. Crown 
Prince Leopold of the Belgians finally 
changed his royal mind, announced that he 
would attend the dedication. 


RUSSIA 
Bomb Boy Back 


Because the great Leon Trotsky, creator 
of the Soviet Red Army, has dared to op- 
pose Dictator Josef Stalin, he is now in 
remote exile on the border of Chinese Tur- 
kestan (Time, Jan. 30). Exiled at the 
same time were 50 oppositionists, 38 of 
whom at once recanted and protested their 
absolute submission to the Dictator. Last 
week these recanted trucklers to Josef 
Stalin were allowed to return from exile 
and were readmitted to the Communist 
Party. Chief of the three dozen is Grigory 
Evseevich Zinoviev, famed “Bomb Boy of 
Bolshevism” and onetime Director of the 
Third International, the Moscow bureau 
devoted to the propagation of the World 
Revolution of the World Proletariat. 


POLAND 


New Cabinet 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski resigned, last 
week, as Prime Minister of Poland, then 
said to correspondents: 

“The Polish Sejm [Parliament], which 
I call a prostitute, purposely framed the 
Constitution so that the greatest shame 
which savage, ignorant brains could devise 
would be placed on the nation’s most popu- 
lar man. . . . The President of Poland is 
not permitted even to select his valet or 
his maid, much less his Ministers. No one 
would think of treating a servant in the 
infamous manner in which the Constitu- 
tion handles the President. . . . 

“After I had led the war for giving Po- 
land independence I wanted to leave 
Poland to her own devices. I asked myself 
whether I should handle the Polish Parlia- 
ment as a prostitute, and tramp on it with 
my feet, or choose the other way of leav- 
ing it alone. Had I chosen the former 
method the unpleasant affair of May 1926 
[ Pilsudski’s coup d’état] would never have 
occurred. 

“In order to avoid misunderstandings, I 
wish to declare that I personally, as Dic- 
tator, called Parliament together and co- 
operated with it constitutionally, even 
though I could have crushed the whole 
outfit under my thumb like a vile worm. 
The Deputies behave in Parliament as if 
they were in a saloon. Only the Ministers 
must act respectably while the Deputies 
bawl and act like swine and renegades. 

“Every Pole believes, on account of the 
present protection which the Government 
gives to industry, that the Premier is his 
special clerk. All my dear Ministers were 
pleased to push all their work on to me. 
For this reason I learned to hate the office. 
The only way of escape was by resigna- 
tion. . . . However, I told the President 
I should be available for service in critical 
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times. The control of international Polish 
policies still remains in my hands.” 

The Prime Minister of the new Cabinet, 
formed last week, is Dr. Kazimir Bartel, 
previously Vice-Prime Minister. Marshal 
Pilsudski continues to hold the War Min- 
istry, remains de facto Dictator. 


RUMANIA 


Sinister Efforts 


A United Press despatch from Paris 
read, last week: “Recent reports from Ru- 
manian sources tell of sinister political 
efforts to diminish the importance of the 
‘Boy King’ in the eyes of his own peo- 
ple. ‘He is not normally developed,’ 
some have said. ‘He is deaf, does not know 
how to talk and stories of his brilliance 
are all false.’ ” 


Meanwhile at Bucharest the Dowager 
Queen Marie, grandmama of Boy King 





KING oF RUMANIA 
He licked & he licked. 





Mihai, said to a U. S. citizen not a cor- 
respondent: ‘You may quote me with full 
authority as saying that Mihai is not ab- 
normal in any way. He is neither back- 
ward nor precocious. He is not deaf. 
Sometimes it seems to his mother [Prin- 
cess Helen] and me that Mihai can be very 
absent-minded about remembering to do 
as he is told. But what normal child is 
BUCY. 2 « 

“Some of the American rotogravures, I 
believe, have printed pictures of my grand- 
son with the statement that my pet name 
for him is ‘Madcap Mihai’ or even ‘Mad 
Mihai’! I have never called my grandson 
by any such names.” 

Observers recalled that the “sinister 
efforts” of partisans of the abdicated 
Crown Prince Carol to discredit his son, 
King Mihai, achieved such success, last 
year, that several worried Rumanian aris- 
tocrats hurried for authentic information 
to one of the few men who was generally 
trusted and esteemed in intriguing, scan- 
dal-mongering Bucharest—a man from 
Emporia, Kan., William Smith Culbertson, 
then Minister to Rumania, now Ambassa- 
dor to Chile. 

The Rumanians knew that King Mihai 
had several times been brought to play in 
the U. S. Legation garden with Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s small daughters (whom reckless 
correspondents described as “sons” on one 
such occasion). The American Minister, 
having addressed His Majesty and per- 
ceived that he is not deaf, and having re- 
ceived from his own eyes and daughters, 
ample testimony of the six-year-old mon- 
arch’s normalcy, was able and glad to re- 
assure Rumanians who had not access to 
their King. 


A scurrilous despatch from Bucharest, 
last week, envisioned His Majesty as lick- 
ing with relish and sticking onto many an 
envelope stamps of the new series which 
bears his portrait (see cut). 


HUNGARY 
Pauper? 


The onetime “Richest Man in Hun- 
gary,” Count Michael Karolyi, deposed 
and banished President of the defunct 
Hungarian Republic (1918-19), received 
at Mexico City, last week, two quaintly 
different cablegrams. 

His Budapest attorney, the distinguished 
Dr. Nagy, cabled that, since all Count 
Karolyi’s estates have been seized by the 
State, the Hungarian Royal Court has now 
“admitted him to the privileges of the 
poor,” and inscribed his name in The Book 
of Paupers. 

Simultaneously the Count’s attorneys in 
Vienna cabled that the Republican Courts 
of Austria have denied him the right to 
plead as a pauper or bankrupt, “on the 
grounds that Count Karolyi continues to 
reside in such expensive capitals as Paris, 
London and New York.” 

Dr. Nagy added from Budapest that the 
Hungarian Courts have refused to revise 
their verdict that Count Karolyi is guilty 
of High Treason in surrendering Hungary 
to the Allies, in the last days of the War, 
although General Erich von Ludendorff of 
Germany and President Masaryk of 
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Czechoslovakia have both furnished Therefore Austrian Minister of Justice Paris Salon 


statements to Dr. Nagy that, in their ex- 
pert and high opinions, “the armistice 
signed by Count Karolyi with the Allies 
was inevitable.” 


Triumph of Kun 

When a man sprays himself with the 
perfume of wood violets and puts on a 
brilliant cravat he becomes the object of 
scorn. Such a man is the notorious, fat, 
spider-like Bela Kun. For 143 days during 
1919 he was the atrociously cruel Com- 
munist Dictator of Hungary. Today he is 
mortally hated and feared by the whole 
Hungarian people and suspected of plot- 
ting to overthrow the present reactionary 
Hungarian Government and the conserva- 
tive Government of Austria. 

Two months ago Bela Kun was arrested 
in Vienna, Austria (Time, May 7), and 
last week his trial began. He ‘wore a red 
tie, the virile emblem of his militant Com- 
munism. Reeking with wood violets, he 
disconcerted his judges, drowned the 
musty odors of the courtroom, and recalled 
that Wilhelm II, onetime Kaiser and All 
Highest, esteemed wood violet as a sec- 
ond best perfume to his favorite Kdln- 
isches Wasser or Eau de Cologne. 

No sooner was the grave charge of “con- 
spiracy against the state” read out to Bela 
Kun than he bounded to his feet and 
roared at the judges: “I am always con- 
spiring for the welfare of the Soviet State, 
which is even now triumphing over your 
petty bourgeoise bureaucracy! . . . There 
is nothing criminal about my activities, 
which are always purely political... .” 

Repeated efforts to quell Comrade 
Kun only fired him to a more spectacular 
flaying of the judges.. In the press box 
reporters from Vienna’s numerous radical 
and communist papers grinned as they 
dashed off reams of lurid copy. They 
roared with mirth when Kun shouted at 
the Prosecutor, “Don’t try to bully me, 
or I'll bully you!” 

Finally the Court became so discon- 
certed that Comrade Kun’s examination 
was abruptly terminated, and he received 
a trifling sentence of one month’s imprison- 
ment in addition to the two months he has 
already spent in jail awaiting _ trial. 
Loomed next the question of whether Kun 
can be extradited to Hungary, where he 
would be tried and unquestionably exe- 
cuted for ordering 144 executions during 
his 143 days of dictatorship. Portentously 
the Court of Justice at Vienna and the 
Court of Appeal of First Instances ruled, 
last week, that Comrade Bela Kun should 
be extradited to face certain Death. 

At this point it is reasonable to assume 
that imperative secret messages have 
passed, during the last two months, be- 
tween the mighty Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the puny Republic of Aus- 
tria. The Prime Minister of Austria, Mon- 
signor Ignaz Seipel, is a conservative, and 
no fool. He knows that the Communists 
of Vienna unquestionably possess supplies 
of arms and that not long ago they staged 
murderous riots. All would not be well in 
Austria if Bela Kun, the most prominent 
agitator in the employ of the Moscow 
Third International, should come to harm. 


Dr. Franz Dinghofer revoked the decisions 
of the courts respecting Bela Kun’s ex- 
tradition and ruled that after he has 
served his 30 days he will be deported to 
Russia—the land of his adoption, for he 
is Hungarian by birth. Herr Dinghofer 
next resigned as Minister of Justice, was 
appointed President of the Austrian Su- 
preme Court by Monsignor Seipel, and 
immediately left Vienna to take the cure 
at Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia, once 
famed as Carlsbad. Prime Minister Ignaz 
Seipel then took upon his strong, slightly 
hunched shoulders all blame which might 
attach to Franz Dinghofer by personally 
assuming the portfolio of Justice, in addi- 
tion to that of Foreign Affairs which he 
already holds. The red tie, the wood vio- 
lets, and the Soviet Union had triumphed. 


MEXICO 


Presidential Election 


The dominant Mexican régime is that 
of President Plutarco Elias Calles and 
General Alvaro Obregon. They are 
friends, agrarians, Nationalists, anti-Ro- 
man Catholics. They have caused the Con- 
stitution to be amended so that a former 
President (General Obregon, 1920-24) can 
be re-elected (Time, Nov. 1, 1926). They 
have caused to be shot as revolutionaries 
the only other presidential candidates, 
General Arnulfo Gomez (he of the Kaiser- 
like mustachios) and General Francisco 
Serrano (Time, Nov. 21 et ante). There- 
fore, General Alvaro Obregon, stern, one- 
armed warrior, rich rancher, ruthless pa- 
triot, was unanimously elected President 
of Mexico last week—there being no other 
candidate. 


A similar “unanimous election” was re- 
cently held in Portugal, where General 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona is the 
people’s choice whether they like him or 
not. But millions of Mexicans do like 
Obregon, who will resume office Dec. 1, 


1928. 
PERU 
More Than Gold? 


“The Bantam Roosevelt of Peru” is a 
nickname sometimes applied to President 
Augusto B. Leguia, not in disparagement 
but as descriptive praise. Last fortnight 
the new U. S. Ambassador to Peru, famed 
Alexander Pollock Moore, onetime Ambas- 
sador to Spain (Trme, Dec. 28, 1925), was 
received at Lima by President Leguia, who 
said, in the course of a dynamic address: 


“Never before have there existed such 
strong forces interested in dividing 
America, fomenting suspicions and rais- 
ing the banner which encourages the legend 
of a Saxon imperialism and a Latin servi- 
tude. All this happens . . . because Amer- 
ica is increasing its wealth and advancing 
its civilization while other countries are 
irremediably declining. 

“Peru understands these things and has 
ever been faithful to the friendship uniting 
her with the United States. Ah, Sefior 
Moore! Friendship, is it not worth more 
than gold?” 


Gaston Doumergue, President of the 
French Republic, last week inspected the 
eleventh annual French International 
Aeronautical Salon. He saw: French fight- 
ing planes, carrying machine gun nests fore 
& aft; U. S. airplane equipment, shipped 
by 20 firms, exhibited for the first time in 
a European aero show; German passenger 
and freight planes. He saw no German 
fighting planes, strictly forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

a 


Industry, Sport 


Vigorous, enterprising Detroit likes to 
be thought THE ONE centre of aviation 
in the U.S. It also likes to attract aircraft 
factories to the city. Both ends were fur- 
thered, last week, when Detroit played 
host to famed aviators, U. S. and foreign 
balloonists, airplane designers and manu- 
facturers, 1,000 engineers, gathered to see 
the start of the Air Olympics. 

Rich and varied was the aeronautical 
menu. Detroit offered something sure to 
please guests of every age and every turn 
of mind, commercial, military, technical, 
sporting, juvenile. 

Serious-minded visitors, to whom avia- 
tion is first an industry, then a fine art, 
concentrated on the start of the fourth 
National Air Tour. Twenty-five planes, 
ranging from two-seater “flivvers” to tri- 
motored, all-metal monoplanes, carefully 
handicapped for speed and weight, took off 
from Ford Airport at one-minute intervals, 
ready to fly 6,300 miles swiftly, safely, 
reliably. 

Airplane manufacturers swelled with 
pride and anticipation, each confident his 
make would perform most dependably on 
the long flight to Texas, to California, Ore- 
gon and back through the Northwest. 
Manufacturer Edsel B. Ford, donor of the 
four-foot, silver and green marble trophy, 
acted as starter, watched his own new 
models take the air for the Texas Co. and 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Manu- 
facturer Eddie Stinson, not content to 
enter his Stinson-Detroiter with another 
pilot, took the controls himself, sought to 
repeat his 1927 victory. These counted: 
skill, reliability, speed, endurance, plane 
performance. This was the serious busi- 
ness of aviation. 

Detroit women gathered about Pilot 
Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, onetime St. Paul 
parachute jumper (at 17), now a practical 
airplane dealer in Memphis. No Elder, 
Earhart, Boll or Rasche, Pilot Omlie is 
nevertheless a FIRST WOMAN, first to 
compete in the reliability tours. She flies 
a tiny cabin plane, takes her aviation 
intensely. 

Trans-Atlantic hero worshippers divided 
their attention between two crack pilots, 
George Haldeman, who took Ruth Elder 
almost to Europe, and William S. Brock, 
who flew almost around the world. Both 


pilots flew Bellancas. 


What sheets are to the ship model 
builder, struts are to the makers of tiny 


airplanes, those that fly (endurance 
models), and those that don’t (scale 
models). Charles Dybvig knows his 
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~~ LITTLE DRAMAS 


“It will cost 
readers... if 


EARLY in 1927, Scripps-Howard pur- 
chased an old established newspaper in 
an Eastern City. Always a good news- 
paper, founded by an illustrious news- 
paper pioneer, it had, in recent years, 
yielded to the spell of jazz-journalism. 


Ten minutes after the new editor took 
charge, he announced his intention of 
cleaning up the front page, eliminating 
the eight-column bludgeon headline, the 
racy over-emphasis and the sensational 
displays. 

A chorus of protest went up from mem- 
bers of the old staff. “Better go easy, 


‘TIME 


IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM ir 
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you fifty thousand 


you change that front page” 


Sir!” cautioned one old-timer. “At least 
a fourth of our circulation is floating 
circulation, picked up, from day to day, 
by our front page features. It will cost 
you 50,000 readers, over night, if you 
change that front page.” 


This prophecy proved both true and 
false. The editor did lose 50,000 “‘float- 
ers” almost over night; but he added 
75,000 new and permanent readers with- 
in six months; a gain of 25,000 net, to 
the credit of cleamer and better news- 
paper service. 


Scripps-Howard circulation is not 


obtained by hypodermics; by catch- 
penny sensationalism, prize contests and 
forced circulation schemes. 

Their readers buy SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers because they want good 
newspapers; thorough, accurate and en- 
tertaining in their news-coverage. They 
get what they pay for; and that is why 
they remain clannishly loyal to Scripps- 
Howard columns. 

That, also, is why advertisers have 
found Scripps-Howard circulation the 
most responsive newspaper circulation 
in the United States. 
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Like drinking the 


saline waters 
hat European Spas | 


ACH year distinguished people from all 
over the world throng to the spas and 
health springs of Europe. 

At Vichy you see them—at Carlsbad, Aix, 
Wiesbaden— gaining relief from their physical 
troubles. 

Many are the ills which these health waters 
telieve—indigestion, rheumatism, headaches, 
poor complexion. And the reason is very 
simple; these waters are charged with valuable 
salines that are the natural enemies of acidity 
and constipation—cause of many, many ills. 





Frew of us have the time or the opportunity 
to take the “cure” abroad, but still we may 
enjoy the benefits of the Saline Treatment. 
For Sal Hepatica, with its delicately blended 
natural salines, is the practical equivalent of 

these famous health waters. 


Like them, Sal Hepatica cleanses the intes- 
tines promptly and clears the blood stream of 
poisons. And because it neutralizes acidity, 
corrects constipation and helps normalize 
bodily functions Sal Hepatica is a great standby 
in relieving indigestion, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, poor complexion and a host of variedills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
sparkling effervescent drink—pleasant to take, 
mild and thorough in effect. Your druggist 
has Sal Hepatica. Get a bottle to-day and keep 
it always on hand. 

Send for free booklet that explains more 
fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 










Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C.8, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


if 


Hepatica 


struts. Winner of the Stout National In- 
door Trophy in 1927, Modeler Dybvig was 
one of 500 young (12- to 18-year-old) de- 
signers who competed in last week’s 
Olympics. Propellers driven by the power 
of rubber bands, 500 miniature planes 
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BALLOONIST DEMUYTER 
Most famed of all. 


were launched both indoors and outdoors, 
in an effort to break the world’s endurance 
record of 207 seconds. Scale models, exact 
replicas of airplanes, also were on exhibi- 
tion. These cannot fly. Their balance, 
without the weight of motors, is imperfect. 





Sportsmen, preferring chance to cer- 
tainty, reserved loudest’ cheers for daring 
balloonists, competing in the annual Gor- 
don Bennett International Balloon Race. 
They cheered able Ernest Demuyter, most 
famed of all balloon pilots, four times 
(1920—22—23-24) winner of the trophy. 
Pilot Demuyter knew how to outwit the 
storm which brought death to five men in 
the 1923 race, made it carry him safely 
across the water from Belgium to Sweden. 
Brilliant meteorologist, in the 1924 race he 
stalled for time, maneuvered for direction, 
to avoid following the northwest breeze 
which all other pilots were hailing with de- 
light. The breeze died. Demuyter was 
carried in the opposite direction to an easy 
triumph. He flew for Belgium. 

They cheered another veteran, Ger- 
many’s Hugo Kaulen, holder of the world’s 
endurance record for free balloons. North 
Russia was gripped by icy gales in the 
winter of 1913 when amazed peasants saw 
a vast bag descend from the skies. They 
rushed to the spot where it landed, 
watched Kaulen step out of his basket, 
cheery after 87 hours of intense cold. 

Hopefully, sportsmen cheered the U. S. 
entries. Victory this year for the U. S. 
would mean permanent possession of the 
trophy. First of the U. S. teams was the 
army entry, winner of the elimination con- 
test in June (Time, June 11), piloted by 
Capt. Edmund W. E. Kepner. Close be- 
hind came the entry of the American 
Business Club, with youthful Clarence A. 
Palmer of Akron, in the basket. Pilot 
Palmer was flying in the third free balloon 
event of his life. But in the elimi- 


nation contest he fell only thirteen and a 
half miles short of the mark set by Capt. 
Kepner. His balloon, Goodyear VI, was 
built by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. for Ward T. Van Orman, winner of 
many a balloon race, victim of an accident 
in the June trials. 

Pilots waited, sniffed the breeze, studied 
charts of the Southern States where they 
thought they might be blown. Every five 
minutes, Starter Ford released one balloon 
on its dangerous, conspicuously sporting 
venture. Free balloons may rise (by drop- 
ping ballast) ; they may fall (by letting gas 
escape). But the wind alone decides 
whether they shall fly north, west, south or 
east. 

—+ 
Glossary 

“Airplane” is now a household word. So 
is “airship.” Careful households, capable 
of distinctions, use words correctly, do 
not confuse airplanes with airships. Aid 
is offered by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics Definitions: 

Airplane: A mechanically driven air- 
craft, heavier-than-air, fitted with fixed 
wings. 

Airship: An aerostat (lighter-than-air 
craft) with a propelling system. 

Airship, non-rigid: An airship whose 
form is maintained by internal pressure in 
gas bags.... 

Airship, rigid: Form maintained by a 
rigid structure. 

Airship, semi-rigid: Form maintained by 
rigid or jointed keel, together with internal 
pressure. 

Free balloon: An aerostat without a pro- 
pelling system whose ascent and descent 
may be controlled by use of ballast or with 
a loss of the contained gas, whose direc- 
tion is determined by wind. 

Glider: Similar to an airplane, but with- 
out a power plant. 

Ornithopter: Heavier than air craft, de- 
riving support and propelling force from 
flapping wings. 

Seaplane: An airplane designed to rise 
from and alight on the water. 

Altimeter: An instrument for measuring 
elevation of aircraft above a given plane 
(usually sea level). 

Ceiling, absolute: Maximum height at 
which a given airplane could maintain hori- 
zontal flight. 

Control stick: The lever by which the 
longitudinal and lateral (up and down, 
sidewise) controls of an airplane are oper- 
ated. 

Fuselage: The structure (contains power 
plant, passengers, cargo, etc.) to which 
wings and tail unit are attached. 

Pay load: That part of the load from 
which revenue is derived (passengers, 
freight ). 

Useful load: Crew and passengers, oil 
and fuel, ballast other than emergency, 
ordnance and portable equipment. 

Taxi: To run an airplane over the 
ground, or a seaplane on the surface of 
the water, under its own power. 

Wind tunnel: An elongated chamber 
(usually a tube) through which a steady 
air stream may be drawn or forced. 

Zoom: To climb for a short time at an 
angle greater than that which can be main- 
tained in steady flight, the airplane being 
carried upward at the expense of its kinetic 
energy. 
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Midseason 
(See front cover) 

As intrinsic to the Fourth of July as the 
red crackers sputtering under tin cans in 
millions of back yards or the blazing sun 
which, always a little sultry as if stained 
with gunpowder, wheels over the continent, 
is the tradition which dictates that the 
baseball teams which lead the two major 
leagues on that day will finish in the same 
order when the season is over. Generally 
the tradition works out. Last year it was 
the Pirates in the National League, the 
Yankees in the American. This year it is 
the Cardinals and the Yankees. 

Critics who this week, on the Fourth of 
July, read the standings of the clubs, could 
not see much chance that the tradition 
would be upset. With the taste for theories 
and computations common to all baseball 
fans, they tabulated the qualifications of 
the cther clubs in the National League. 
They considered the Giants, able and ex- 
pensive, but needing a pitcher, or three 
pitchers, since they had one—Benton. They 
considered Brooklyn, strong in the box, 
ragged afield, indifferent at bat; Chicago, 
lacking an infield of major league quality; 
Cincinnati, slipped from its lead because 
of injuries to valuable pitchers; Pitts- 
burgh with no one in the box except “Spit- 
baller” Grimes; Boston in seventh place, 
apparently hopeless, but having one great 
player, perhaps the greatest in the Na- 
tional League, famed in the field, sensa- 
tional at bat; and Philadelphia in the 
“cellar.” 

Keeping this player in mind, critics con- 
sidered the American League clubs, lined 
up smoothly behind the Yankees: at Phila- 
delphia a galaxy of famed veterans; a 
young St. Louis team, fighting, surprising; 
Washington with many stars that might 
develop; Cleveland slumping after a burst 
in the early season; Boston trying hard, 
well-bossed by Carrigan, but raw; Chicago 
weak all round; Detroit expensive, theo- 
retically strong, but actually little better 
than Chicago. They considered personal- 
ities: Ed Morris, Boston pitcher, called 
the best youngster in either league; Chal- 
mers Cissel, swaggering Chicago shortstop 
who, drying himself in a locker room, said 
scornfully in early season: “Major league 
pitching is more of a cinch than Coast 
League,” who the week before the Fourth 
batted .240. They considered National 
League personalities: those famed room- 
mates and Cincinnati outfielders, Marty 
Callaghan and Everett (“Pid”) Purdy— 
Callaghan tobacco-chewing, close-mouthed, 
bearing himself with a martyred manner 
before umpires; pert Purdy, the chatterer, 
the magpie. They considered Andy Cohen, 
smart at second for the Giants, surprising 
at bat, prize of the seven-years’ search of 
Manager McGraw for a Jewish player to 
pull in the New York crowds. 

But baseball games are won at bat and 
it was batters the critics talked about 
most on the Fourth of July, singling from 
among them the two leading their respec- 
tive leagues on that day. On that day 
Leon Allen ‘Goose’ Goslin was batting 
close to .414 for Washington. Sharp-nosed, 
sharp-chinned, sharp-eyed, amiable, fast, 
lazy, and a tireless autographer of balls, 
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one Wolves 
dont have 


kam th es 
W 


HERE are, of course, lone wolves among us 
humans— people who eat Thanksgiving dinner 
in cheerless restaurants— people whose favorite 
sport is solitaire. But there aren’t many of them, 


Most of us have families — husbands, wives, sons, 
daughters. And the opinions of these people who 
are near and dear to us profoundly affect all of our 
thoughts, all of our actions. 

That fact is of vital importance to national adver- 
tisers. It means that few purchases are made in 
which the choice-of-product is not influenced by 
two or more members of the family. 

Leading advertisers recognize that principle and 
they are no longer satisfied to reach only the so- 
called man’s-market or the woman’s-market or the 
children’s-market. They now plan their advertising 
to reach every member of the family. 


That policy inevitably leads to the use of The 
American Magazine. For, in every test, of which we 
have record, The American Magazine is overwhelm- 
ingly first in its combined reading by all the family. 
Why not have your advertising read by all the 
family in the 2,200,000 homes which receive The 


American Magazine. 


A Profitable Parallel 


Disinterested investigations, including those by 6 leading 
universities, have recently been made of the reading habits 
of the American family. In all of these surveys, The American 
Magazine proved to be overwhelmingly first in its combined 
reading by all the family. 

It is that all-family appeal that has led many advertisers to 
use The American Magazine with steadily increasing profit. 


The Crowell Publishing Company . New York City 
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Boston Shasiee 
«‘Sergeant’s Mange Medicine 
Is Dog Insurance”’ 


“Having seen more than one valuable dog ruined by 
mange, I was quick to take my druggist’s suggestion 
about using Sergeant’s Mange Medicine. It has kept 
my dogs free from Mange. I 
call Sergeant’s Mange Medi- 
cine dog insurance.” 


Superficial Mange is highly 
contagious among dogs. Your 
dog is liable to catch it at any | sites attacking 
time. It is a stubborn disease head, feet, legs or 
that is hard to stamp out un- body. Redness 
less you know the best treat- a pes 
ment to follow. Use Ser- 
geant’s Mange Medicine and thick 

Sergeant’s Arsenic and Iron scales. 


Pills. 
Do You Know? 


Do you know how to safeguard 
SERGEANT’S | your dog from this contagious 
Dog Food 


disease? Could you tell the 
difference between mange and 
A balanced ration} eczema? Would you know how 
containing a large} to treat your dog in either case? 
proportion of] To know these things may save 
freshly cooked] your dog. It costs you nothing 
Beef. For dogs} tohave thisinformation. There 
and puppies of all] are effective remedies for these 
breeds. and all other dog ailments and 
it is a simple matter to know 
when and how to use them. 


Famous Dog Book Free 
We urge you to write for a free 
copy of Polk Miller’s famous Dog 
Book. It contains the accumulated 
experience of fifty years. In clear, 
nontechnical language it tells the 
symptoms of all dog diseases and 
explains the best treatments for 
each. There are useful articles on 
feeding, breeding and rearing dogs. 
This book has been the guide for 
millions of dog lovers. It is revised 
yearly and kept strictly up-to-date. 
It has saved the lives of untold 
thousands of valuable dogs. It is free. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the Dog Book, write us at once. State age, breed, 
sex and all symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending, without charge, complete 
instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant's Dog 
Medicines and Dog Food are on sale at dealers every- 

where. If you cannot obtain the | write direct. 
Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 1268 W. Broad 

, Richmond, Va. 


w rite for Free Sample of Sergeant’s Dog Food 
We Guarantee Your Dog Will Eat It 


Symptoms 

of Mange 

Acute itching 
caused by para- 


pimples, sores 
from scratching, 


skin with 


















DOG MEDICINES 


A medicine e for every “ eye 








fond of track athletics and very poor at 
them, Goslin has proved himself for a long 
time a fine batter. Last spring he bet 
“Memphis Bill” Terry, Giant first base- 
man, $5 he could beat him sprinting, lost 
his five. A little later, with no money up, 


© Wide World 
GosLin & FRIEND 
“A tireless autographer.” 


he tried to throw the discus, strained his 
arm. Unable to win games without him, 
Manager Harris of Washington sent Gos- 
lin lame-armed into left field, told Short- 
stop Reeves to run out and help him re- 
turn his catches. 

Perhaps Goslin’s bad arm had keyed up 
his batting, some followers suggested; 
most agreed that he was hitting beyond his 
real abilities—no one could be as good as 
.414. As a superior player critics pointed 
to Rogers (“Rajah”) Hornsby, manager, 
second baseman of the Braves, leading the 
National League at bat with an average 
close to .400. Some sporting writers, fond 
of big words, spoke of him as a genius, 
others, with a leaning for biography, 
sketched his past, beginning with the sum- 
mer of 1913. 

Rogers Hornsby was 17 that summer. 
He had been playing on the high school 
team in Winters, Tex. When he had been 
in Hugo, Tex. for a while, he played in a 
professional game for which he was paid 
$2.50. Then he played more for Hugo and 
was paid a little more and then he moved 
on .o a town called Dennison. One after- 
noon a stranger in a tan felt hat watched 
him from the little stand beside the 
bleached, hot field. The stranger was Con- 
nery, scout for the St. Louis Cardinals; 
oilers had told Connery that there was a 
good player in Dennison.- Connery paid 
$500 for Hornsby’s release and handed him 
a ticket to St. Louis. 

Many ball-players get their start much 
the same way; many of them show up 
again in their home towns after a few 
months with nothing to show for their 
trip except a new suit and a phrase, “When 
I was in the big leagues. . . .” But though 
Hornsby’s beginning was a stencil his 
career from that time on was not. He 
played short-stop, then second base; he 
batted well. He made an enemy, Bill 
Hinchman, Pittsburgher, and came near 


fighting with him every time he saw him; 
he made many friends, some of them news- 
papermen who spread his name across 
their pages. In 1925 the Cardinals were 
doing badly; early in June Manager “Sun- 
day School” Branch Rickey was ousted, 
Hornsby was made manager. 

Except that his face and hands were 
cleaner, he still looked much the same as 
he did when he played in Hugo—wiry and 
compact, jutting jaw, small eyes, his upper 
lip too short to cover his strong, uneven 
front teeth. The New York Giants bid a 
quarter of a million for him. They were 
told curtly: “Hornsby is not for sale.” In 
his first full year as manager (1926), he 
brought the Cardinals their first pennant 
and the World’s Championship. St. Louis 
plastered his picture all over the town. 
But Hornsby did not like his next contract 
with the Cardinals, and was traded to the 
Giants for “Fordham Frankie” Frisch and 
Fat James Ring. 

Last year Hornsby captained the Giants 
with McGraw ill, managed them on their 
last western trip, brought them home with 
a chance for the pennant. This winter, 
people could not understand why Manager 
McGraw traded him to Boston. In Boston 
this spring he succeeded Manager Slattery, 
did what he could with that slovenly club, 
but has not succeeded in getting it out of 
seventh place in the National League. 

“Too bad,” say fans. “Hornsby is over 
the fence and out. He’s a tail-ender, a 
flop. He had best retire; he’ll never get 
anywhere now. . . . Too bad.” 

Boston may be “over the fence,” but 
Hornsby is still making $40,600 a year 
and batting close to .400. If he can re- 
vive the Boston Braves as he did the St. 
Louis Cardinals, he will again have his 
picture plastered far and wide. There is 
an adage: “It takes at least two years to 
make a good man flop.” 

As a manager, Hornsby leaves his play- 
ers alone or gets rid of them. “There’s no 
use riding the boys. . . . I want them to 
do things for themselves. .. .” He has 
saved large chunks of his salary, owns a 
$60,000 farm near St. Louis on which he 
raises chickens, vegetables. Once he was 
reported to have made $200,000 on the 
stock market. 

“What my team wants is some pitchers,” 
he now says. “What do I want person- 
ally? I want some Jersey cows for my 
farm.” 


—_o——_ 


College Tennis 


Last Spring, John Vanryn, Princeton 
senior, sat pleasantly near the top of the 
world of U. S. tennis. He was sixth rank- 
ing player in the country. Educators, 
thoughtful parents had applauded with en- 
thusiasm his decision to take his college 
degree rather than a good chance for the 
Davis Cup Team. The degree assured, 
Student Vanryn went to the Merion 
Cricket Club (Haverford, Pa.) seeded 
player in the Intercollegiates. 

Last week, Vanryn went down in five 
brilliant sets before the onslaught of small, 
chunky Julius Seligson, Lehigh sophomore, 
native of New York’s Bronx. Confound- 
ing critics of form, Seligson followed this 
spectacular victory by defeating Ben 
Grochakoff of Occidental College, Calif., 
winning the Intercollegiate title. 
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Young Golf 


In Rye, N. Y., college boys played golf. 
Sturdy Maurice McCarthy Jr., of George- 
town, well recovered from the stage fright 
he suffered when given Walter Hagen as a 
playing partner in the National Open, 
drubbed John A. Roberts of Yale in the 
finals. Put out in an early round, Watts 
Gunn of Georgia Tech., famed friend of 
Bobby Jones, said: “I’ve got to quit this 
game. I’m going to get a job.” Three 
curly-headed players from Princeton and 
one Charles Grace (son of the President 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp.) won the 
team championship. 


In East Williston, L. I., schoolboys 
played golf. From Hotchkiss School, 
famed institution on a hill over a lake in 
the northwest corner of Connecticut, came 
two youths, classmates, both 16, who met 
in the finals. Then Sidney W. Noyes Jr. 
beat Robert A. Moffett, 3 and 2. 


decider 
Dance 

A dance marathon is a sporting event in 
which the contesting teams, of which there 
may be any number, are composed of one 
male and one female person. The purpose 
of each team is to dance longer than any 
other team. The rules of the contest are 
few: teams may rest 15 minutes after 
dancing for one hour; when not resting 
they must dance, though almost any form 
of activity more noticeable than a shiver 
will fulfill this condition. For contestants 
the excitements of the game are somewhat 
limited; like horse-racing, its primary pur- 
pose is to excite spectators who are inter- 
ested 1) in observing the eccentricities 
with which the contestants pursue their 
objective, and 2) in seeing which contest- 
ant will win. Such eccentricities, aug- 
mented by the strain of long-continued 
competition, vary from temporary insanity 
to tango dancing. 

Arriving in Manhattan a month ago, one 
Milton D. Crandall rented Madison Square 
Garden and proceeded to promote a dance 
marathon. He installed potted palms on 
the arena, built small brightly-colored tents 
along its edges in which dancers might 
rest, be massaged, shaved, washed, band- 
aged. He secured the services of Andrew 
Jackson (“Bossy”) Gillis, famed Mayor 
of Newburyport, Mass., who, after mak- 
ing a speech, fired his pistol three times 
into the air thus causing 132 teams to be- 
gin their exertions. A crowd of scornful 
reporters and a handful of spectators were 
present at the start. 

For the first week, practically no notice 
was taken of the proceedings. It was re- 
garded as uninteresting, futile, vulgar. On 
the tenth day the New York Evening 
Graphic published “doctored” photographs 
of contestants, showing faces that were 
thinned and blackened with exhaustion, 
suggesting that the dance marathon was 
not only silly but cruel. At this, a vast 
throng of persons rushed to Madison 
Square Garden and bought their way in. 
The marathon which had hitherto been a 
financial failure bloomed into success. The 
dancers, whose ranks were by this time 
greatly reduced, became famous and ex- 
cited; they whirled and shuffled happily, 
receiving donations from the audience. 

Last week, only nine teams remained 























COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Offers Home Study Courses 


ADULT EDUCATION FULFILLS THE VISIONS 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DAYS 







RADUATES of our high schools and universities are no longer 
content to depend upon casual reading and conversation alone 
for their mental stimulus and progress. 





Groups of intelligent people are taking courses under private tutors; 
larger and larger audiences are attending lectures; and constantly 
increasing numbers of adults are undertaking study at home. 

Life today both socially and commercially is richer and fuller than 
ever before; it necessitates better training and broader education. 
Progress comes through well directed study. 

To meet adequately this growing demand Columbia offers courses for 
home study in the following subjects: 








Accounting English Harmony 

Algebra Various Languages History 

American Government Lyric Poetry Italian 

American History Contemporary Novel Juvenile Story Writing 
American Literature Drafting Latin 

Applied Grammar Drama Literature 

Art Drawing and Painting Magazine Article Writing 
Astronomy Economics Marketing 

Banking Economic Geography Mathematics 

Biblical Literature English Personnel Administration 
Biology English Literature Philosophy 

Botany Essay Writing Photoplay Composition 
Boy Scouting European History Physics 

Business Administration Finance Psychology 

Business English Fire Insurance Psychology in Business 
Business Law French Public Speaking 
Business Organization Geometry Religion 

Chemistry German Secretarial Studies 
Child Psychology Government Short Story Writing 
Classics Grammar Sociology 

Composition Greek Spanish, etc., ete. 


Dramatic 


HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors for study at home by in- 
dividuals or groups. Everyone who enrolls is instructed by a member of the 
University teaching: staff; and while each course covers all material essential to a 
full understanding of the subject, the close personal relation between teacher and 
student makes it possible to adapt the instruction to the individual needs of each 
student. 
The University will send on request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational interests our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed above because additions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has prepared courses cover- 

ing the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot con- 
veniently undertake class room work. We s!....1 be glad to send you our special 
bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Universit y Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am in- 
terested in the following subject: Time—7-9-28 
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STROWGE R 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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VERY minute of the day and night—on business days, 
Sundays, holidays—Strowger P-A-X responds instantly 
to the turn of the dial. This automatic operator never stops, 
never tires. never relaxes vigilance for a single instant. And 
there are instances—frequent instamces—in every business 
when this extra measure of service proves valuable. Yet 


this is but one of the features which have helped Strowger 
P-A-X gain world supremacy in the field of automatic in- 
terior telephony. Our engineers will gladly submit facts 
and details which should be of greatest interest to you. 


ea 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . ... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems .... Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis. Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 


Export Distributors: 


For Australasia~Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 





upon the floor. These, in the order of their 
apparent vigor and the amount of prize 
money which they received for special 
clowning dances, spinning, black bottoms, 
displays of beauty, good humor and other 
noteworthy feats, together with their orig- 
inal occupations and wages, were as fol- 
lows: 


Team No. 3—Florence Carlough, 
weaver, $35; James Priore, mechanic, $40. 
Prize money, $1,830. 

Team No. 83—Olga Christensen, house- 
wife; James Scott, vaudeville actor, $75 
(when working). Prize money, $1,050. 

Team No. 88—Vera Campbell, home 
girl; Dave Auerbach, alleged forger. Prize 
money, $895. 

Team No. 22—Hanna Karpman, phy- 
sical culture instructress, $35; Gunner 
Neilson, carpenter and professional walker, 
$60. Prize money, $573. 

Team No. 3—Anna King, office clerk, 
$18; Tommy Nolan, office clerk, $18. Prize 
money, $420. 

Team No. 29—Hercules Mary Promitis, 
waitress, $30; Bill Bush, professional 
walker, no salary. Prize money, $400. 

Team No. 37—Charlotte Kush, home 
girl, no salary; Dominick Laperte, brake 
shop hand, $30. Prize money, $300. 

Team No. 77—Dorothy Brennon, host- 
ess, $40; Alfred Ippaliti, interior decora- 
tor, $50. Prize money, $280. 

Team No. 7—Marianne Jacque, maid, 
$15; Eddie Leonard, plasterer, $13.50 per 
day. Prize money, $200. 

It was beginning to be regarded as cer- 
tain that several of these couples at least 
would be dancing until after the election 
when an untoward event occurred. Health 
officials, who had hitherto been unable to 
discover any evidence of physical injury 
to participants, heard rumors of an internal 
hemorrhage, suffered, in Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
by a onetime contestant, a week after he 
had resigned from the marathon. With this 
as evidence they commanded Promoter 
Crandall to stop his marathon. Half an 
hour before the time set for foreclosure, 
Promoter Crandall mounted the rostrum in 
Madison Square Garden, made an eloquent 
and graceful speech and announced his im- 
mediate intention of transferring the entire 
spectacle to another state. “In this land of 
the free and home of the brave,” he 
shouted, “no one ever got stomach ulcers 
from dancing . . . every participant ex- 
cept the male member of team No. 7 has 
agreed to follow me to New Jersey to- 
| ed 

At this, the male member of team No. 7 
rushed at Milton D. Crandall, crying with 
rage and threatening him with fists. He 
had been insulted, he cried, and would go 
across the river. The crowd cheered him 
on, an angry knot of persons gathered on 
the dance floor, a call for police reserves 
was issued, while Mr. Crandall, dodging 
away from the enraged dancer, was booed, 
hissed and subjected to fruit-throwing. 
Five minutes later, it was announced that 
an injunction had been secured which 
would permit the marathon to continue 22 
hours longer. Couple No. 7, despite their 
unruly and ill-bred behaviour, were per- 
mitted to remain upon the floor. 

On evening of the twentieth day the 
contest ended, The nine couples who were 
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tied for the lead were paid $955.56 each. 

Milton D. Crandall, the shrewd and 
sportsmanlike promoter who was so nearly 
injured by his surly beneficiary, is a rather 
small man, partially blind, and an orphan. 
As a youth, without father or mother, he 
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MILTon CRANDALL 


got stomach ulcers from 
dancing.” 


“No one ever 


was thrust upon the world in Baltimore. At 
that time quite completely deprived of 
sight, he entrusted himself to a surgeon 
who, in the face of overwhelming odds, 
restored his vision—though even now Pro- 
moter Crandall is wall-eyed and wears 
glasses. Once able to see, Promoter Cran- 
dall lost no time in carving a career for 
himself. He worked in a store, became a 
reporter for the Tri-State News Bureau, 
sold cinemas to exhibitors, became the 
manager of several cinema stars (Theda 
Bara, Clara Kimball Young, Irene Castle, 
Lew Cody) 

After the War (during which he secured 
dimes from school children to pay for a 
battleship) Promoter Crandall took up 
residence in Pittsburgh, where he attended 
to the public relations of the Roilin Clark 
Circuit. Last year, he felt again the desire 
for greater, more gallant enterprises. De- 
siring to resuscitate and improve an old- 
fashioned amusement, he bought a dance 
hall and started his first dance marathon. 

The energetic promotions of Milton D. 
Crandall led naturally to many imitations. 
By the time of his most spectacular 
achievement last week, dance marathons 
were booming all over the U. S. Promoter 
Crandall himself intended to start others, 
under slightly more stringent rules, in 
Buffalo, Paterson, Scranton and Harris- 
burg, as well as in London, Berlin and 
Paris, with the assistance of “Cold Cash” 
Pyle. Of last week’s endurance fiestas, the 
most successful, from a mercenary stand- 
point, was one in Chicago with which Mr. 
Crandall had been invited to associate 
but which his Madison Square engagement 
antedated. Another contemporary ball 
was being held in upper Manhattan, for 
Negro couples. 

This event was in some ways superior to 
its white counterpart. The couples were 








less charming, it is true, and in the gloomy 
hall it was hard to distinguish their faces. 
Yet they danced with tremendous enjoy- 
ment, at the end of the eleventh day. At 
the end of the twelfth, one team married, 
in a ceremony that was held on the dance 
floor. The colored preacher, the Rev. 
S. W. Wigfall, solemn and embarrassed, 
a good man if somewhat stupid, was 
grossly insulted by laughter throughout his 
reading of the service. Bernard Paul, 
aquiline, and Amelia Hallbach, spade- 
faced, were the participants in the wed- 
ding. The master of ceremonies, best man 
and judge of dancers was impudent Bill 
Robinson, “the finest tap-dancer in the 
world.” He strutted and clowned continu- 
ously, while bowing to friends who called 
out his nickname—‘‘Bojangles!” 


In his plans for further marathons, Mil- 
ton Crandall expects to have teams com- 
posed of four persons, to allow no rest 
intervals, to insist on a higher standard of 
performance from each team. Critics sug- 
gested further developments in the game 
as follows: 

Select competing couples with an eye to 


. . . . | 
racial distinctions; a dance marathon | 
which included an Irish team, a Polish | 


team, a Chinese team, a Jewish team, a 
Lithuanian team, a Finnish team, a bearded 
Russian team, a Negro team, etc., etc. 
Grandstand sections could be roped off for 
the supporters of each; in each grand- 
stand section the management would hire 
a band to play the national songs of its 
occupants, thus making the scene more 
noisy and pleasant. A flexible system of 
points for good dancing and demerits for 
loafing should be instituted; the team 
which was leading the marathon on points 
would have the flag of its nation higher on 
a tall flag pole in view of all spectators. 
This would lead to excitement and incip- 
ient rioting at all times. The couples 
should be made to execute a valse for one 
hour, a fox trot for the next, a polka for 
the third. From time to time ring dances, 
bergamasks or reels, could be introduced 
perraitting the aroused contestants to ap- 
proach each other closely and making for 
further excitement. Additional arbitrary 
rules should be introduced to make it 
harder—perhaps every male dancer should 
carry a carnation in his buttonhole, ab- 
sence of which would cause instant dis- 
qualification. 





THE PRESS 


Death of Duval 


Two doors, side by side and almost ex- 
actly alike, might confuse the unaccus- 
tomed visitor at the pent-house of the 
fashionable Manhattan apartment house 
at 570 Park avenue. In the early morning 
of a day last week, they confused the 
tenant of the pent-house. British-born, 
35-year-old H. Gordon Duval, publisher of 
The Club-Fellow, society weekly, rose 
early to tend his shrubs. He intended to 
open the bathroom door. But he opened 
the elevator door instead. He fell the 
length of the shaft, 14 stories, to instant 
death. 





Club-Fellow readers recalled that Pub- | 























































365 Keen Shaves 
With One Blade 


SL JICK, velvety shaves forever and no more razor 
blades to buy! That’s what you can expect from 
KRISS-KROSS, the amazing blade _rejuvenator! 
Makes new blades out of old a surprising way— 
week after week, month after month. Gives them 
a sharpness they seldom possess even when brand 


*new! No wonder experts pronounce it one of the 


greatest inventions ever patented! 

KRISS-KROSS renews all kinds of blades (ex- 
cept Durham). Employs famous diagonal stroke of 
master barber. Eight .“‘lucky leather grooves’ do 
the trick in 11 seconds. Automatic, decreasing pres- 
sure. Nickel jig notifies you when blade is ready 
with keenest cutting edge steel can take! 

AGENTS! 


Special OFFER Now! AGE 
e ur 4 money 


Right now, to introduce with RRISS- KROSS 
KRISS-KROSS stropper which - ae 
is never sold in_stores, :. am erage $300 to $500 a 
giving with it (FREE) a unique werbers Coe — 
new kind of razor. Really 3 | in 6-812 profit an 
razors in one! Gives sliding evening. As soon 8 
instead of pulling stroke. Re- | KROSS ‘in action, 

jats £07, they want it! Gener- 
duces beard _Tesistance 457%. ous commissions and 
Send for details of special offer profits. Get details 
to-day. No obligation. Just | todmy: Check bottom 
mail the coupon now. today 


RHODES MFG. CO. 


Dept. H-2661, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. H-2661 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me detailed explana” 
tion of KRISS-KROSS stropper which is never sold in 
stores, Also tell me about 3-way razor you send without 
charge. 
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lisher Duval had announced a change of 
policy when he purchased the weekly last 
March (Time, April 9, 16). “Gossip, 
innuendo and scandal,” he pronounced out- 
grown. Under new management, The 
Club-Fellow would print “not a line or a 
word, an innuendo or a criticism from 
cover to cover, that can offend or dis- 
please.” Almost immediately, it printed 
the well-worn gossip of the “estrange- 
ment” of the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

Readers wondered who would succeed 
Publisher Duval, whether they might ex- 
pect chit-chat or culture. 


—o>—_ 


Fifty Years, Fifty Guests 


Adolph S. Ochs, 70, of the New York 
Times, celebrated last week his s5oth anni- 
versary as publisher of his other news- 
paper, the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times. 
Fifty guests (including the president of 
the Advertising Club of New York, mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Association, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many a newspaper- 
man) were transported from Manhattan 
to Chattanooga on a special Ochs train. 
A banquet at Lookout Mountain Hotel 
(new) and the official designation of Mr. 
Ochs as “Citizen Emeritus of Chat- 
tanooga” were features. The Chattanooga 
Times put out an edition of 160 pages 
(64 in rotogravure). 





Duke v. Viscount 


“Who’s for Northumberland?”. . . 
“Who’s for Rothermere?” 

_ Thus the cries, last fortnight, of par- 
tisans of two potent peers, goliaths of 
British journalism, engaged in a battle to 
the death. It was Northumberland v. 
Rothermere, 8th Duke v. 1st Viscount, a 
Percy v. a Harmsworth, the ultra-conserv- 
ative London Morning Post v. the mighty 
Daily Mail. For battlefield they had un- 
stinted columns of the two papers; for 
ammunition they used massed figures, of 
circulation, of advertising, of anything. 

Pained at the Daily Mail’s persistent 
claims to a circulation of close to 2,000,- 
000, Northumberland opened the war. 
With Ducal dignity, admirable restraint, 
the Morning Post permitted itself to ob- 
serve: “We dislike the current journalistic 
practice of boring and bewildering readers 
with intimate details of the business and 
management of newspapers.” But it over- 
came its dislike manfylly, brought itself 
to quote its own sales figures: August 1926, 
79.458; May 1928, 105,704. 

Goaded to fury, the Viscountal Daily 
Mail flung the Post’s figures full in its 
Ducal face. Screamed the Mail: “In close 
upon two years, the utmost efforts of the 
Morning Post have succeeded in adding 
26,246 copies to its daily net sales. In the 
same period the net sales of the Daily Mail 
have risen by 183,579 copies a day.” A 
Harmsworth descended to abysmal (for a 
Ist Viscount) vulgarity, shouted: “No 
advocacy of the Morning Post can obscure 
the fact that for fifty years it has been 
preeminently the organ of ‘below-stairs’ 
... finds its readers in the kitchen— 
appeals to ‘house, kitchen and scullery 
maids.’ ” 

Daily Mail readers smiled approving 
smiles, shook shocked heads, turned to the 
adjoining column, where the Mail proudly 
advertised: “Interesting and exclusive fea- 


tures in our issue today include an article 
in Page 10, headed, ‘I am offered £10 for 
a: Koss.’ ” 

U. S. publishers, amused, considered 
their own advertising and circulation wars, 
reflected that subtler methods are in vogue. 
Possibly Publisher Ralph Pulitzer recalled 
the blurb on the front page of his great 
New York World. Enticingly, the blurb 
reads: 

THE WORLD HAS A GREATER 
CITY CIRCULATION WEEKDAYS 
THAN ANY OTHER STANDARD SIZE 
MORNING PAPER IN NEW YORK. 

Publisher Pulitzer failed to expand, to 
explain the World’s impressive boast. But 
cautious advertisers may read the streamer 
thus: 

THE WORLD HAS A GREATER 
CITY (not suburban) CIRCULATION 
WEEKDAYS (not Sundays) THAN 
ANY OTHER STANDARD SIZE (not 
tabloid) MORNING (not evening) 
PAPER IN NEW YORK. 


Born. To Generalfeldmarschall Paul 
Ludwig Hans Anton von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg, President of the Ger- 


man Republic, a grandson, the first to bear 
the venerable name of Hindenburg. 











——— 





Married. Janet De Pinna, daughter of 
Leo S. De Pinna (clothing) of Manhattan; 
to one Frank Armer; in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


eee meet 


Married. Woodbridge Bingham, son 
of U. S. Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut, descendent of three colonial Gov- 
ernors; and Ursula Wolcott Griswold, of 
Manhattan; in Old Lyme, Conn. 

Married. Wladek Zbyszko, famed 
wrestler; to Anna Stark, 18, actress; in 
Union City, N. J. 

— 

Married. Lydig Hoyt, Manhattan 
scion, onetime (1914-24) husband of 
Actress Julia Hoyt; to Helen Hoadley 
Willis of Manhattan; in Paris. 


—- 
Y 














Married. Countess Henri de Sincay, 
onetime Marie Louise Logan of New 
York, granddaughter of Civil War hero 
Major General John A. Logan; to Major 
General Walter Joseph Maxwell Scott, 
D. S. O., great grandson of Sir Walter 
Scott; in Paris. 


--——e 





Married. Evalyn Dun Douglass, grand- 
daughter of Robert Dun Douglass, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of R. G. Dun 
& Co., Manhattan credit raters and statis- 
ticians; to Edward Gardner Prime of 
Yonkers, N. Y., in Manhattan. 


——e 





Sued for Divorce. Edward Harris 
(“Ted’’) Coy, onetime all-American foot- 
baller (Yale 1909 captain); by Jeanne 
Eagels, famed actress (Rain); in Chicago. 
She charged cruelty, football tactics. 


Elected. Russell Cornell Leffingwell, 
Morgan partner; to be a trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., succeeding the 
late Lewis Iselin. 


Retired. Sergeant Bertram Follinsby, 
67, regimental quartermaster sergeant of 
the 2nd Corps Area at Governors Island, 
N. Y.; after 46 years’ service in the U. S. 
Army. His first. decoration was pinned 
upon him after the Indian campaign of 
1882-83; his last, the Victory Medal, 
after the World War. 


en 


Retired. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 68, 
Buckingham professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation at Yale Di- 
vinity School since 1897. 

oo os 


Retired. Andrew Fleming West, 75, 
dean of the Graduate School since 1901 
and founder (1913) of the Graduate Col- 
lege of Princeton University. He is suc- 
ceeded by Col. Augustus Trowbridge, phy- 
sicist, onetime member of staff of General 
John Joseph Pershing. 


a 


Died. Alfred Fronvall, French aviator, 
who last February set a world record by 
looping his plane 1,100 times in 4 hrs. 56 
min.; in a collision; at the Villa Coublay 
airdrome, Paris. 

—_—o——_- 

Died. Assan Dina, Hindu owner of 
Mont Blanc Observatory; suddenly at 
Cruseilles, Switzerland. He had begun the 
construction of a larger observatory on 
Mont Saleve, France, to cost $6,250,000, 
to be equipped with the world’s largest 
telescope (diameter 105 inches). 


a os 
Died. Timothy D. (“Big Tim”) Mur- 
phy, Chicago gangster; in Chicago (see p. 
14). 
—_—_o— 
Died. Frank Uale, gangster; in Brook- 
lyn (see p. 14). 


Died. Mrs. May Skinner McAlexander, 
wife of Major Gen. Ulysses Grant (‘Rock 
of the Marne”) McAlexander, distin- 
guished campaigner against the Spanish 
(1898) and the Germans (1918); in New- 
port, Ore., following eight months’ illness. 


—— 4 


Died. Paul T. Bloodsworth, 28, of 
Hornell, N. Y.; of excitement; on the 
Edgemont, N. J., golf course. He had just 
made a hole in one. 


——_-©>— 


Died. H. Gordon Duval, 35, publisher 
of The Club-Fellow (social chit-chat 
weekly); in Manhattan (see p. 27). 

ae nee 

Died. Avery Hopwood, 44, prolific 
playwright (The Bat, The Gold Diggers); 
while bathing in the Mediterranean Sea 
near Juan-les-Pins, France. In 1920, four 
plays of Hopwood authorship or collabora- 
tion were shown in Manhattan. 

—— 


Died. Dr. Lawrence Roland Sevier, 50, 
vice president of the Bank of Italy (Cali- 
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[Prices slightly higher in Canada| 


Model 303. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. Will not 
tarnish or discolor. Handsomely engraved. With raised figured 
dial, $19.00. Luminous hands and dot dial 

With luminous dial and hands 


Model 302, Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. Hand- 
somely engraved. Extra he: pavy crystal. With luminous dial and 
hands, $21.50. With luminous hands and dot dial . ° = 00. 
With raised figured dial 


Model 301. White or green gold-filled case that carries full 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With raised 
figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With luminous dial and hands $27. 


Model 300. White or green gold-filled case that carries full guar- 
antee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With luminous 
dial and hands, $27.50. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With raised figured dial $25. 
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5 LEGIONNAIRE volunteers . .. for 
active service. 

Ready to do 36 holes of golf with you and 
never miss a tick. Ready to take the shock 
of a muskie’s strike . . . and like it. But so 
smart and modern in design it correctly com- 
panions your white starched cuff when 
you’re in dinner clothes. 

Hardly larger than a quarter, this new 
ELGIN. All the bulk stripped away. Slender, 
compact, sinewy as a fast roadster or a 
fighting plane. 

And like a four-piece golf suit, it doubles 
admirably in business and sports. In camp 
or conference, drawing room or trout stream, 
your LEGIONNAIRE blends with its back- 
ground like the gentleman’s watch that it is. 


7 7 7 


RAISED numerals flash the time cleanly and 
clearly .. .in darkness, too, if you wish the 
luminous dial. And if you do forget to wind 
it you'll still make your train . . . it runs 
40 to 42 hours. Four models to choose 
from at $19 to $27.50. ELGIN efficiency and 
great volume of business have brought these 
remarkable prices. 
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Wonderlands of 
Breath-Taking Beauty 





The Great White Throne from the West Rim Trail, Zion National Park 


Zion and Grand Canyon National Parks 
Bryce Canyon + Cedar Breaks - Kaibab Forest 


America’s newest, most colorful 
vacation land. America’s greatest 
combination scenic tour! In this far- 
flung frontier region are tremendous 
canyons, sublime in form, exquisite 
in color; vast chasms filled with tinted 
iemples, towers, thrones and castles 
from all the ages, and peopled with 
life-like statues vivid with ever-chang- 
ing colors. 


The beautiful and the bizarre, the 
grotesque and the grand here are 
mingled to form an immense new 
recreation land of bewildering variety, 
undreamed loveliness, and delightful 
summer climate. 


And there are prismatic plains, stately 
forests filled with deer and other wild 
life, quaint Mormon villages and forts, 
extinct volcanoes, prehistoric ruins, 
wild horses. You'll meet interesting 
people from all parts of the world. 


It takes only five days for thisenchante« 
ing Union Pacific tour after leaving 
your Pullman at Cedar City, Utah, the 
gateway. Shorter tours to individual 
regions. 

Handsome modern lodges with de luxe 
accommodations including the beau- 
tiful new Grand Canyon Lodge at 
Bright Angel Point; commodious easy- 
riding motor-buses, smooth high- 
ways. Miles of scenic horseback trails. 


Low summer fares and famous trains 
to all the West via Union Pacific, and 
low side trip fares to Zion-Grand Can- 
yon en route Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


Union Pacific travel experts who know 
the West will gladly assist in planning 
your itinerary according to the time 
and funds available so as to give you 
a maximum of sightseeing. 


conan eee FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY #=eeeeeeecee= 


1] ' 
§ C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 241 i 
f Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. | 
i Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet. ! 
7 

g 0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks D Yellowstone 0 Dude Ranches : 
§ © Pacific Northwest and Alaska 0 California 0D Colorado 0 Hawaiil 
: 0 Escorted All-Expense Tours : 
' > 2 | 
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fornia). and brother-in-law of famed 

Banker Amadeo Peter Giannini (Bancitaly 

Corp., Bank of Italy, etc.) ; in Los Angeles. 
von 


Died. Leo Ditrichstein, 63, famed Hun- 
garian-born actor (Trilby), playwright 
(The Great Lover); in Auersperg, Austria; 
of heart disease. Less than four years ago 
he retired from the U. S. stage, sold his 
U. S. possessions, spoke loudly on the de- 
plorable condition of the U. S. theatre, 
the deplorable invasion of the cinema, and 
the deplorable tempo of U. S. life, then 
sailed for Europe forever. 





—— 


Died. Bernard A. Larger, 63, Labor 
leader, close associate of the late Samuel 
Gompers, onetime president and for 24 
years secretary-treasurer of the United 
Garment Workers; of heart disease; in 
Coney Island, N. Y. 


= —— 


Died. Giovanni Cardinal Tacci, 64, 
archbishop of Nicaea, papal nuncio in 
Belgium during the World War; in Rome. 
In February 1922, erroneous reports from 
Rome told that Cardinal Tacci had been 
made pope by the Conclave of Cardinals. 

ee 

Died. William Arbuckle Jamison, 64, 
directing partner of Arbuckle Brothers 
(coffee & sugar); of heart disease; in 
Manhattan. 

~- eo 

Died. Robert Bruce Mantell, 74, famed 
classic and romantic actor (East Lynne, 
Fedora, many a Shakespearean role) ; hus- 
band of four successive actresses: Marie 
Sheldon (1881-93*), Charlotte Behrens 
(1894-98), Marie Booth Russell (1900- 
11), Genevieve Hamper (1912- ); in 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Born in Scot- 
land, educated in Ireland, trained in Eng- 
land, he was first acclaimed in the U. S. 
when he appeared with Helena Modjeska 
in Romeo and Juliet. 


Died. Mrs. Matilda Bedle Voorhees, 
not quite 105; of old age; in Asbury Park, 
N. J. Last spring Sir Charles Frederick 
Higham, famed London advertisingman 
awarded her, as the oldest teadrinker, $500, 
a gift from the India Tea Growers’ 
Association. 


EDUCATION 


McAndrew’s Successor 

The Chicago board of education voted 
unanimously, last week, to make placid, 
bushy-haired William J. Bogan superin- 
tendent of public schools. He had been 
acting superintendent since last August 
when William McAndrew, famed “stool 
pigeon of King George,” was ousted by 
Mayor William Hale Thompson.t 

Superintendent Bogan, a Roman Catho- 
lic, has held jobs in Chicago public schools 
for 20 years. His present appointment is 
for four years; salary, $15,000 a year. The 
board of education has promised him free- 
dom from political interference. 








*Divorced. ‘ 
tMr. McAndrew, able, no stool pigeon, has 
sued Mayor Thompson for libel. 
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Message Bureau 


Suppose a telephone rings in an empty 
office. How can the businessman know 
who has been calling him during his 
absence? 

Suppose a telephone rings in an apart- 
ment when the owner is present; but, for 
reasons of his own, he does not wish to 
answer the telephone. How can he satisfy 
his curiosity as to who was calling him? 

The Telephone Message Bureau of New 
York City, founded last week, solves these 
questions. It has made arrangements with 
the New York Telephone Co. to have the 
names of Message Bureau subscribers list- 
ed in the telephone directory with instruc- 
tions that, if no one answers the phone, the 
Message Bureau (Susquehanna 4500) 
should be called. There, the message is 
taken and mailed to the subscriber. Or, 
he can telephone to the Message Bureau 
for it, if he desires. 

Subscribers are charged five cents for 
each message received at the bureau—with 
a minimum service fee of $1 a year. Fifty 
girls at the bureau can handle 10,000 mes- 
sages a day. 
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Motor News 
Chrysler-Dodge. Col. Calvin Hooker 


Goddard of Richmond, Va., and Manhat- | 


tan is a firearms expert.* He knows what 
is coming to him and he wants to be sure 
that he will get it. He owns 100 shares 
of Dodge Brothers preference stock, for 
which he is eventually entitled to receive 
$105 a share. But, according to the terms 
of the Chrysler-Dodge merger, one share 
of Dodge preference stock is exchanged 
for.one share of Chrysler common. Last 
week, the market value of Chrysler com- 
mon was in the vicinity of $70. Col. God- 
dard, acting with the approval of several 
other minority stockholders, went to the 
Supreme Court of New York and obtained 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
consummation of the Chrysler-Dodge 
merger. The court finally ruled against Col. 
Goddard, withdrew the injunction, but also 
directed Chrysler-Dodge to file a bond 
guaranteeing “to pay all non-assenting 
preference shareholders of Dodge Broth- 
ers. 

Studebaker — Pierce- Arrow. The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. of Buffalo, 
with assets of $24,000,000, has been losing 
money. The Studebaker Corp. of South 
Bend, with assets of $135,000,000, has been 
making tidy profits. Last week, the board 
of directors of Pierce-Arrow approved the 
plans of Studebaker for a merger of the 
two firms; President Myron E. Forbes of 
Pierce-Arrow called for a meeting of the 
stockholders on July 25, writing them that 
it would be for their own good to consent 
to the plans. No matter how good the prod- 
uct, a large organization is necessary for 
success in the automobile business today— 
was the keynote of President Forbes’ 
letter. 

The plans provide for the creation of a 

*His testimony was helpful in sending An- 
archists Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
to the electric chair (Time, Aug. 29, 1927). 
He identified the bullet that killed the South 
Braintree, Mass., paymaster as coming from a 
revolver later found on Sacco, 




















‘Thorough chilling 
adds new flavor to foods 


J UST an ordinary grapefruit after a brief stay in a 
General Electric Refrigerator becomes a rare treat. Just a 
simple salad acquires a best-hotel air when it is chilled 
to the proper point of crispness. Drinks, too, are more 
refreshing when they are really cold. 


The modern housekeeper has also found to her surprise 
that with a General Electric Refrigerator, it’s just as easy 
to make a luscious mousse as it used to be to make an 
uninteresting rice pudding. She finds that an aspic is a 
welcome hot-weather change from soup. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different from all 
others—in construction, in operation, in resu/ts. It is un- 
usually quiet. All of its machinery is safely stowed away 
in one hermetically sealed steel casing. It hasn’t a belt, 
fan or drain pipe—never needs oiling. For complete 
details, write us for descriptive booklet H-7. 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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It was here two days ago, but 
now it is missing. Accumulating 
correspondence jammed and 
pushed into an already over- 
crowded folder has buried it be- 
yond the hope of quick recovery. 


Did you ever try to hurriedly 
locate a letter or important 
paper in an overcrowded flat 
folder? If so, you can readily 
appreciate the advantage of 
using 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which hold their 
contents in a 
neat, orderly 
manner, whose 
front flap bends 
forward, per- 
mitting a rapid 
survey of their 
contents with- 
out removal 
from the pocket. 
Letters are easy 
to find in “Ver- 
tex” Pockets 
and the pockets 
are themselves 
easy to find in «he filing drawer 
because they stand upright with 
the index tab in plain sight. 








Try a sample “‘Vertex’’ Pocket in 
your own files. The coupon will 
bring you this sample without 
the least bit of obligation. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
described in July 9 TIME. 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








new company to manufacture Pierce- 
Arrow cars. Studebaker will invest $2,000,- 
000 in this company, but it will not affect 
the financial structure of Studebaker Corp. 
President Albert Russel Erskine of Stude- 
baker will be chairman of the board and 














© Wide World 
STOCKHOLDER GODDARD 


. knows what is coming. 
(See p. 31) 


Mr. Forbes will be president of the new 
company. 

Profits. Hupp Motor Car Corp. de- 
clared an extra dividend and announced 
that its net profits for the first six months 
of 1928 would reach a new record of $4,- 
000,000. The H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Co. (air-cooled motors) resumed 
dividends on common stock for the first 
time since 1921. 

Employment. Latest figures on num- 
ber of employes are 208,228 (total) for 
General Motors Corp., 115,837 for the 
Ford Motor Co. (Detroit only). 

Royal Packards. The royal family of 
Jugoslavia has purchased seven Packard 
eights—two of them hunting cars equipped 
to carry twelve passengers, guns, food, 
etc. Prince Carl of Sweden and the royal 
family of Spain also have Packards. 

One in 64. There are 1,900,000,000 
people in the world. There are 29,700,000 
automobiles in operation. That makes one 
car for every 64 persons. In the U. S., 
there is one for every five; in Canada and 
New Zealand, one for every ten; in Great 
Britain, one for every 41; in Afghanistan, 
one for every 40,000. So says the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Social, Frivolous 

The founders of the trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone service expected that their income 
would come largely from business men who 
want things done efficiently, and in a hurry. 
But, last week, Frank Baldwin Jewett, vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, revealed that 43% of 
the trans-Atlantic phone calls have been 
of a social or frivolous nature, that 28% 
were miscellaneous, human interest calls, 
that 25% were business calls between 
bankers and brokers, that only 1% were 
between newspapermen. 





Blue Coal, Pink Coal 


Anthracite coal is always put through 
several washes before reaching the con- 
sumer. The Glen Alden Coal Co. of Buf- 
falo and Rochester, N. Y., has made the 
last wash a blueing process. The idea: to 
make coal attractive, to give it advertising 
appeal under the trade name of “Blue 
Diamond.” The dyeing process costs only 
three or four cents a ton, does not impair 
the heating power of coal. 

Despatches from Pottsville, Pa., indi- 
cate that another anthracite company is 
experimenting with a dye to make its coal 
pink. 








Bankruptcies 


“Where Kings, Lords and Financiers 
have Decided to Build their Homes.” 

That delectably ballyhooed place, a 
community by the sea near Palm Beach, 
Fla., called the Floranada Club, has failed 
for $6,000,000. Last week, bankruptcy 
proceedings began against the promoters— 
the American-British Improvement Corp., 
of which the president is young James H. 
R. Cromwell, son of Mrs. Edward T. 
Stotesbury of Philadelphia and son-in-law 
of Mrs. Horace E. Dodge of Detroit. 

King George II (deposed) of Greece 
figured in the ballyhoo. The Floranada 
Club had offered to him a house with “cool 
rooms overlooking tropical gardens,” if he 
would buy a plot of ground in the com- 
munity. Among the questions asked Pro- 
moter Cromwell by the bankruptcy law- 
yers was: “Had you ever considered that 
the King might turn the place into a Greek 
restaurant?” 

The list of investors in the Floranada 
Club was indeed polite: Mrs. Stotesbury, 
Mrs. Dodge, the Countess of Lauderdale, 
Mrs. Alexander Biddle, Samuel Matthews 
Vauclain (president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works), John Sargent Pillsbury 
(vice president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.). 


Another bankruptcy, last week, was the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co. of Cleveland. 
o— 

Honest Zimmermann 


Leopold Zimmermann has lived for 
three-quarters of a century and he has 
often played a lone hand. 

A peddler, with a willow basket full of 
shoe strings and suspenders, driving bar- 
gains in a German accent on the doorsteps 
of Manhattan. That was Leopold Zimmer- 





* mann in 1870. 


A thriving broker, with offices on Wall 
Street where the New York Stock Ex- 
change now stands. In those days (the 
’8os) the sign above the door said Zimmer- 
mann & Forshay. But David F. S. Forshay 
died in 1895 and Leopold Zimmermann 
went on alone. 

A rich and feverishly busy potentate, 
with his offices at No. 170 Broadway 
jammed with speculators. That was Leo- 
pold Zimmermann in 1919 when the Ger- 
man mark was behaving in a dizzy manner. 

A bankrupt. That was Leopold Zimmer- 
mann in 1923 when the German mark 
went shooting down to nothing. His firm 
failed for more than $7,000,000. He paid 
creditors $5,000,000 of what he owed them 
with his own fortune and with some money 
that the Mixed Claims Commission 
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E plan, and you profit from our plan- 

ning, because Remington Rand products 
and plans help you to increase sales, to speed 
up production, to buy properly and sell right. 
Remington Rand plans help you to cut costs 
and reduce overhead, in fact, to do at all 
times the things that bring added profit . . . 
Profit follows the proper planning of office 
and administrative routine. Yet many do 
not realize the vital part that equipment and 
plans for its use play in every business. 
Whether you operate a small business from 
which you take all the profit, or whether 





poration, this consolidation of office ap- 
pliance leaders can mean much to you and 
your profits . .. Telephone your local 
Remington Rand office or write to us direct. 
Tell us where your present routine is unsatis- 
factory or where the information regarding 
certain phases of your business is incom- 
plete or too costly. Tell us where present 
equipment is not meeting today’s needs and 
giving you full return on your investment, 
or let us survey and report our findings. We 
will produce for you the plan you need... 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 


Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





you are a responsible officer in a large cor- _ Branches in all principal cities. 


Remington Kardex Safe-Cabinets Dalton Powers Library Bureau Baker-Vawter 
typewritersand Visible record- are daily provid- ten-key scientific punched card machines filing systems, filing equip- Kalamazoo 
supplies are fa- keeping systems ingsecure protec- keyboard machines handle statistics and ment,filing supplies, filing cab- loose-leaf binders and rec- 
vorablyknown bring buried tion for vital rec- are made forevery tabulations with speed inets have been the standard ord systems are available 
everywhere. facts to light. ords of business. figure problem. and accuracy. for almost three generations. for every type of record, 


emington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


REMINGTON * KARDEX*: SAFE-CABINET* DALTON * POWERS 
KALAMAZOO + BAKER-VAWTER ° LINE-A-TIME *° LIBRARY BUREAU 
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aaanpesSamie’ with 
Free and Refund 


is Higher Yield 
Satisfaction. 
Use the coupon 


for our latest Book, 
55 Years of Investment Service”’ 
















(| INFORMATION COUPON 1) 


(THE F.H.SMITH Co], 
Investment Securities Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 
Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New 


illustrated book “$5 Years of Invest- 
ment Service.” 












NAME ....000 eee eeecccecccesees 


ADDRESS. occcccccaccocesecs “84-87” 
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co ENJOYABLE 
VACATION READING 


Science News-Letter 


HIS weekly is filled with live, 

interesting information— 
written in an entertaining vein: 
It brings you the Scientific Drama 
of the heavens and the earth. All 
branches of Science are covered, 
You will enjoy Science News-Let- 
ter, let us send it to you for de- 
lightful vacation reading. 


Introductory Offer -13 Weeks, $1 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2165BSt. Washington, D.C. 





Salary 
Checks 
Instead of One! 

EASY WAY 


" the most profitable, fascinating #* 
Log way of — 4. —— — with 
ware = 


a roy MONTHLY BONUS 


iA 1000 di 1 h h ith 
THE HERTE Sa TeeTe BC. Woodward, p housewife, 
in spare time. D. J. Riteecht, Ill, $61. 'téin2 hours, 
Hertel Cards 


ives 
ome quan wants MADE TO ORDER 
& fe as Cards. Take hundreds of orders 
FREE $"" os our beastifal designs. 1 aoe 
make the biggest money of your 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO 








Bound Volume XI of TIME is now 
available. (See page 2) 





318 W. Washington St. Dept. 309 Chicago, Ulinole | 


awarded his firm. Then the courts said, 
last summer, that he need pay no more. 
But Leopold Zimmermann is a man 
who pays back every cent. He re- 
opened the firm of Zimmermann & 
Forshay and has already used the 





Honest ZIMMERMANN 
He swears he will tear up that list. 


profits to pay $100,000 of the re- 
maining $2,000,000. He keeps a_ list 


| of the old creditors on his desk, smiles 


sternly as he checks off names. He lives 
with his wife in a two-room hotel suite 
costing $1,400 a year, rides to work at 
8 a.m. on the subway. He has no children, 
no partners. He swears he will tear up 
that list on his desk before he dies. That 
is why he wants to live to be 85, 95, a 
CORTUTY. . «+ 


Citizens recalled a younger broker, 
whose firm failed in 1905 and who has 
paid all debts with interest for 22 years. 
He is Reuben H. Donnelley, 63, now 
famed as president of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. and vice president of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., able Chicago 
printers (Time, Jan. 16). 


© 





Honest Vanderbilt 

“The public? Bah! The public be 
damned . . .” snorted bullet-headed Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt many years 
ago. 

His great-great-grandson, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt IV, a gangling 26-year-old youth in 
1924, set out to pander to the public by 
founding three tabloid newspapers, against 
the wishes of his family. He used on his 
masthead the phrase: “The public be 
served.” Within two years, his tabloids 
(in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami) 
went bankrupt (Time, May 10, 1926, et 
seq.). Vanderbilt IV then functioned as 
special writer for the Hearst New York 
Mirror, appealed to the masses with sneer- 
ing remarks about his family’s plutocratic 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 

Critics have called Vanderbilt IV inef- 
ficient, disloyal, peevish, erratic, eccentric. 
Perhaps they were harsh, misinformed. 
For, last week, Vanderbilt IV, honest, put 
his signature to a document pledging more 
than $1,000,000 of his inheritance to repay 


stockholders of his dead tabloids. Said he: 
“T am giving up my heritage purely as a 
moral obligation. Legally, I no longer 
have any debts, but I wish to wipe the 


slate clean.” 
ee 
Mergers Everywhere 


As the second half year begins, a back- 
ward survey suggests that the most sig- 
nificant business and financial feature of 
the first six months of 1928 was not the 
boom of stocks, but the number and scope 
of corporate mergers. The stock market 
strength of securities depends upon the 
strength of the underlying business ven- 
tures and by mergers those ventures have 
strengthened themselves. Some significant 
mergers, acquisitions, or consolidations 
this half year have been: 

Industrials 

Ajax Rubber Co. and McLaren Rubber 
Co. 

Borg and Beck Co. (automobile acces- 
sories), Marvel Carburetor and Mechanics 
Machine Co. 

Borden Co. (milk), and Merrell-Soule 
Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. (building 
materials), and Beaver Board Cos. 

Continental Can Co. and U. S. Can Co. 

Chrysler Corp. and Dodge Bros. 

Fox Film Corp. and Wesco Corp. (Paci- 
fic Coast theatres), making a total of 295 
theatres under William Fox. 

General Mills, Inc., formed by Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. and smaller flour mills. 

International Paper Co. of Newfound- 
land Ltd. and Newfoundland Power and 
Paper Co. Ltd.* 

Jones Bros. Tea and Oneida Co. Cream- 
eries. 

B. F. Keith Corp. of the Keith Cos. and 
Orpheum Circuit Inc. (making a total of 
700 theatres). 

Kellogg Co. and Kaffee Hag Corp. 

Kraft Cheese Co. and Phenix Cheese Co. 

National Dairy Products and Telling- 
Belle Vernon Co. 

Postum Co. and Cheek-Neal Co. (‘‘Max- 
well House Coffee”’). 

Republic Iron and Steel Co. and Trum- 
bull Steel Co. 

Richfield Oil Co. and Pan-American 
Western Petroleum, marking the practical 
retirement of Edward L. Doheny (Elk 
Hills) from the oil business. 

Texas Corp. and California Petroleum 
Corp. 

United Drug Co. and Sterling Products. 

U. S. Radiator Corp. and Pacific Steel 
Boiler Co. 

U. S. L. Battery Co. and Electric Auto- 
lite Co. 

Zonite Products Co. and Agmel Corp. 

Public Utilities 

American Power & Light Co. and Mon- 
tana Power Co. 

Cities Service Co. and Arkansas Natural 
Gas Co. 

Fifteen companies in natural gas indus- 
try in Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, to 
form the Southwest Gas Utilities Corp. 

Houston Gas Securities and Southern 
Gas Co. 

Middle West Utilities Co. and National 
Electric Power Co. 


*Last week, plans were nearing completion 
for the merger of International Paper Co. and 
New England Power Association into a $550,- 
000,000 unit called International Paper & Power 
Co. 
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United Gas Improvement Co. and Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. 
Postal Telegraph-Commercial 
Co. and Int. Tel. and Tel. 
ee 


Broker Ousted 


For “conduct inconsistent with just and 
equitable practices of trade,” Edwin H. 
Stern, partner in the brokerage firm of 
E. H. Stern & Co., was expelled from mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Exchange, 


Cables 


last week. He had made a personal profit | 
of $1,000 in a complicated floor deal, while | 
acting as a specialist in Manhattan Shirt | 


stock. In 1910, Mr. Stern paid some 
$75,000 for his Stock Exchange seat. Now, 
when his seat is sold, he will receive a sum 
in the neighborhood of $325,000.* 

— +— 


Young, Spectacular 


John J. Teal has been railroad clerk, 
bank cashier, candy maker, shipper. In 
none of these capacities, however, did he 


return to the U. S., last week, with a | 


$5,000,000 contract in his pocket. He 
came as president of the young and spec- 
tacular Fox Bros. International Corp., 
barely over a year old, holder of Turkish 
and Spanish construction contracts worth 
$107,500,000. 

Fox Bros. International burst upon a 
slightly surprised business world last No- 
vember by announcing it would build and 
equip railroad repair shops at Kaisarie, 
Turkey, for $2,500,000. The Para Corp. 
(Berlin) ,it was understood, had some share 
in the deal. But this was only an appetizer 
for Mr. Teal and Edward Clarence 
Strohm, chairman of the board and prac- 
tically sole owner. Partners in the reor- 
ganization of the Newtex (New England, 
N. Y. and Texas) line, partners in the 
purchase of the exporting firm of Fox 
Bros. and Co., partners in the creation of 
Fox Bros. International, Stockholder 


Strohm and Operator Teal sought larger | 


fields. 
They rushed an engineer to a subsidiary 





in Paris, another to Angora, a third to | 


Kaisarie. At Angora they thought they 
saw a land of golden opportunity for U. S. 
business enterprise, and they accepted the 
Turk’s word for $60,000,000, payment for 
a vast railway project, spreading 750 miles 
between Kaisarie and Tourhall, between 
Sivas and Erzerum. Angora wanted to 
open up the rich mining regions. Operator 


Teal assured the Council of Ministers his | 


young corporation could finish the job in 
seven years, offered better terms than com- 
peting European firms. 

Still, the enthusiasm of Stockholder 
Strohm and Operator Teal was unsatisfied. 
As agent provocateur, Mr. Teal went to 
Madrid, offered blithely to build, not a 
railroad, but a broad highway along the 
260 miles from Madrid to Irun, where 
France, Spain and the Bay of Biscay meet. 
Royalty and the Dictator watched with 
patriotic, possibly financial, interest. The 
figure named was $40,000,000. 

Fox Bros. International apparently will 
build anything, anywhere. Last week, 
Operator Teal announced he had jumped 
from railroads, highways, into the air. He 
will construct a $5,000,000 airport at Se- 
ville, the base of a trans-oceanic zeppelin 
line to Buenos. Aires. 


*That was the last selling price of a seat. 
The highest was $395,000 (Timez, April 30). 




























IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


of course 


THEY KNOW YOUR BANK — 


Probably you’ ve 
picked it rather care- 
fully. But what do 


people away from home know of the standing of your bank? Often the 
only tangible impression they receive is the check you sign and mail. 

A small matter? Perhaps. But the fact remains that a check made 
on National Safety Paper does carry weight. It looks as if it were issued 
on a soundly established bank drawing its clientéle from the better type 
of business men .. . You can tell it by its characteristic wavy lines. 

La Monte Safety Paper is the recognized standard check paper of 
the country and is used by 60 per cent of the banks of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco. It is dignified, distinctive, substantial. And safe as any paper 


can be—protected on both sides. 


Open your check book now and see whether your bank is giving 
you this service. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 





VACATION IN BERMUDA! 


Here is your opportunity to get an expense-free vacation. 
vacation in return for your work as Tre’s subscription representative. For complete 
details write John Sargent, Time, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


- 








Time offers you this 







KIS KI 


and the 
SCHOOL QUESTION 


This space is too limited to tell you 
what Kiski offers your boy, but we 
can give you some food for serioug 
thought if you will write for the 
*Kiski Plan” in detail. 


KISKIMINETAS 
School for Boys 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Patience. Nothing could more emphat- 
ically demonstrate the excellence of the 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan than the 
malleable resistance which they offer to 
amateur performers. When last week the 
Play-Arts Guild, a Baltimore organization, 
ventured to put Patience on Broadway it 
was not unnaturally anticipated as a case 
of murder for no profit. Yet the old 
operetta retained its airy, foolish charm. 
The girls of the chorus, it must be con- 
fessed, were pretty though perhaps not art- 
ful dodgers; and if the principals were at 
times too violent, their merry unconscious- 
ness of this fact, fitting the good-humored 
mood of the piece, did much to allay the 
defect. 

The purpose of Patience, as Savoyards 
are aware, was to discourage with flip- 
pancies the petaled estheticism of the silly 
70s. This it did by jibing at one “Regi- 
nald Bunthorne, a fleshly poet,” who is 
pursued by twenty rapturous maidens. Pa- 
tience, a simple country lass, was imper- 
sonated by Mary Bokee, ably enough, 
while the difficult buffoonery of the ridicu- 
lous poet was subjected to the often 
exceedingly apt and always enthusiastic 
interpretation of Donald Kirkley, a one- 
time journalist. The frivolous Balti- 
moreans did little to endanger the laurels 
of adroit Producer Winthrop Ames; on 
the other hand, their performance did lit- 
tle to justify gloomy anticipations and 
only the most frenzied Savoyards were 


heard to complain of the way in which 
the chorus yodeled: “Twenty love-sick 
maidens we, love-sick all against our will, 
twenty years hence we will be twenty love- 
sick maidens still.” 
—® 
Say When. Long ago it became obvious 
that the Mayor of New York City, James 
John Walker, was one of the required in- 
gredients of any Manhattan musical show. 
Usually, as impersonated by one of his 
many imitators, the Mayor would appear 
in the last act, a deus ex machina, to solve 
the transitory problems of the plot. When 
he attended the show there would be a 
bridling invitation from the management 
and the dignitary would clamber readily 
from his seat in the front row to be him- 
self upon the stage. The producers of 
Say When had more ambitious plans for 
the chief municipal executive. Reflecting 
that he had long ago written a now famous 
chanson, “Will You Love Me in Decem- 
ber as You Do in May,” they urged him 
to whip his talents once more and write 
the words of a song for Say When. This 
the Mayor did. These are the words: 
Sing Cheerio! Cheerio! 
Come on, let us smile. 
Give joy a trial. 
Cheerio! Cheerio! 
You'll find smiling’s worth while. 
In addition to the Mayor, the producers 
(Elizabeth Marbury & Carl Reed) found 


other celebrities to help them add notes 
and grace notes to the stage play called 





Kconomy-— 


"tis The 


Fashion 


HE president cuts appropriations. The 


husband pares the budget. While the 


motorist lops dollars off upkeep costs by 


equipping all around with Fisks. “Fillerless 


Cord”, a construction patented by Fisk, 


builds more miles, more comfort, greater 


safety into Fisk Tires. Keep in fashion with— 


FISK TIRES 


Love ina Mist. Marc Connelly had at one 
time or another something to do with the 
lines, although the author was billed simply 
as Calvin Brown. Alison Skipworth had 
several good lines to say and a laughable 
scene in which she impersonated a dowager 
puffing nicotine for testimonial purposes. 
The plot concerned nothing so much as 
Henry Busse, who led the orchestra and 
emerged from the pit on several occasions, 
swaying and blowing a sharp instrument. 
With all this paraphernalia the entertain- 
ment, billed as an intimate musical com- 
edy, should certainly have panicked the 
audience. It did so only once when a 
young colored girl called Cora La Redd 
became galvanized with electricity in full 
view of the audience and to the barely 
concealed chagrin of white actors and 
actresses who were forced to grin while 
the Negress bowed. 





eo 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
Porcy—Negro tragedy made lively by 
the acting of a cast whose color will not 
run, under the superb direction of Rouben 
Mamoulian (Trm_, Oct. 24). 


Coguette—Helen Hayes making every- 
one cry in a play that contradicts some of 
the lilac legends about boys and girls in 
Dixie (Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
prolonged diagnosis of ills the flesh and 
the mind are heir to (Time, Feb. 13). 


MELODRAMA 


Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan—High 
pressure who-did-it proceedings, in which 
a chorus girl is called to account (Time, 
Oct. 3). 


THE SILENT House—Gun play with an 
oriental slant (Time, Feb. 20). 


Driamonp Lit—Starring the wild and 
woolly Mae West (Time, April 23). 


FUNNY 
Tue Royat Famity—Hilarious and 
human exaggeration of home life among 
the stage stars (Time, Jan. 9). 


Tue BACHELOR FATHER—Genteel ani- 


madversions on the illegitimacy question 
(Time, March 12). 


THe Happy Husspanp—A sporting 
house-party. The lines are witty and Billie 
Burke’s are nice (Time, May 14). 

Also 
Bounp. 


BURLESQUE, VOLPONE, ParIS 


MUSICAL 


Goop News—Song-and-dance marathon 
which has been running since before col- 
lege opened last year (Time, Sept. 19). 


SHow Boat—An impressive, elaborate, 
stirring, etc., musical play derived from 
Edna Ferber’s novel (Time, Jan. 9). 


Rain oR SHINE—Joe Cook’s show 


(Time, Feb. 20). 


BLACKBIRDS OF 1928—Dark lightning in 
which Bill Robinson warms his heels 
(Time, May 21). 


THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES OF 1928— 
Albert Carroll and other impersonators 
thumbing their noses at the season’s diver- 
sions (TIME, June 11). 
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Was lt Failure? 


THE Son oF MAn—The Story of Jesus 
—Emil Ludwig—translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul—Boni & Liveright ($3.00). 


Emil Ludwig of Napoleon and Bismarck 
fame now tries his hand at a more danger- 
ously familiar story—that of Jesus, Son 
of Man. Unadorned with the glittering 
paradoxes of Renan’s Vie, free from the 
sensationalism of Barbusse and the senti- 
mentalism of Papini, clear of the pathos 
of the recent cinema version, Ludwig’s is 
a popular, but none the less scholarly, in- 
terpretation. His indefatigable passion for 
historical records and documentary scraps 
immerses him in contemporary Latin and 
Greek commentaries, but chiefly in the 
self-contradictory New Testament records 
which seem to him logical enough if ar- 
ranged psychologically. The avowed ob- 
ject of his search is Jesus the human being, 
and in no sense the Christ of religious and 
theological controversy, which somewhat 
scornfully “he does not pretend to under- 
stand.” 


From the confusion of scholars’ profu- 
sion of detail, Ludwig recreates the world 
Jesus lived in: the peaceful hillside where 
he loved to lie and dream his poet dreams, 
the bustling village on market day, the 
simple carpenter and fisher-folk, and fi- 
nally, in glamorous contrast, Jerusalem, 
loud with the pompous clankings of 
Roman centurions, the sophistries of Phar- 
isee and Sadducee, the sharp bickerings 
of tradesmen in the temple court. 

Instinctively avoiding the fierce chal- 
lenge of the city, Jesus kept to the hills, 
pondering the wickedness of priests, and 
the gullibility of the people. But suddenly 
he heard “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness”—John decrying all that Jesus 
himself abhorred. Wakened from his list- 
less dreaming, by John’s prediction that 
“one mightier than I cometh,” he started 
out among humble villagers, bringing them 
a message of love far simpler to under- 
stand than the hair-splitting taboos of 
their priests. His magnetism soon drew 
twelve men as disciples, and together they 
wandered from village to village, humbly 
enjoying the success of the master’s teach- 
ings and healings. 

This early, happy part of Jesus’s life 
Ludwig presents in glowing contrast to the 
last tragic months of proud ambition, and 
violent vituperation of the priesthood, 
which inevitably led to his failure and cru- 
cifixion. In diagnosing Napoleon’s career, 
and Bismarck’s, Ludwig traced ascent to 
fame through youthful virility and _bril- 
liant ability, to anticlimax due to pride 
and hasty resentment. Perhaps something 
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of habit has influenced him to a similar 
interpretation of Jesus’s meteoric career, 
or perhaps from his viewpoint as a Jew 
he can but recognize as failure that tragic 
climax on the cross, which centuries of 
religious enthusiasts have eulogized as vic- 
tory, and even the “higher criticism” of 
late years has diagnosed as the wise choice 
of One who knew that more could be done 
by dramatic death than by further years 
of heckled, fugitive life. 


Tomahawks and Beauty 


THE PLAINS oF ABRAHAM—James Olli- 
ver Curwood—Doubleday Doran ($2). 
All that Robert W. Chambers has left un- 
read or unsaid of colorful records con- 
cerning the Canadian Northwest, the late 
James Oliver Curwood has supplemented. 
Noble youth Jeems, son of a true French 
Canadian woodsman, mourns his toma- 
hawked mother. He rescues the beautiful 
maiden Toinette. With their faithful dog, 
they escape the Mohawks only to be cap- 
tured by bloody Senecas. Toinette’s beau- 
ty subtly prevails upon the chief to spare 
their lives, and for months they live ac- 
cording to Redman’s ritual in Chenufsio, 
Hidden Town. A priest happens along to 
join the white lovers in respectable matri- 
mony, whereupon sudden lurid tragedy 
separates them for dreary years. But at 
last the dog unites Jeems with his wife 
and unsuspected child. 


Original Specialty 

“GENTLEMEN, BeE_ SEATED!”—Dailey 
Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth—Double- 
day Doran ($4.00). “There'll be a hot 
time in the old town tonight, my baby,” 
when the interlocutor bids his black-face 
gentlemen be seated, and starts the volley 
of wise-cracks between Bones and Tambo, 
the two “endmen.’”’ Endmen not only in 
the semi-circle, these two always have the 
last word—at the expense of the ponderous 
master of ceremonies, Mr. Interlocutor. 
For “he is the father of all the foils in 
vaudeville, those well-dressed gentlemanly 
fellows of unimpeachable manners, who 
speak such painfully correct English and 
are such easy prey for the low buffoonery 
of their companions . . . it is one of the 
laws of human drama that this should be 
so... . The crowd likes nothing better 
than to see a half-wit get the better of a 
pompous intellectual. It restores confidence 
as it were.”” When he is in a tight fix, Mr. 
Interlocutor blandly and sonorously an- 
nounces a rendition by our silver-voiced 
tenor, or an original specialty by our own 
little Mr. Tambo. 
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post- Ben Boswell recommends: 
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2 Monotony and madness. (May 28) 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St. 


Mr. Spaeth has collected a notable array 
of heterogeneous minstrel favorites— 
ribald, comic, sentimental, naive. Some 
of these songs, and many old chestnuts, 
have been ordered into a very playable 
“working model” which will undoubtedly 
be used as a basis for many an amateur 
theatrical—to say nothing of radio boys’ 
programs. 


A useful manual, “Gentlemen, Be 
Seated!” is moreover good reading, not 
only for its “business,” but for its record 
of minstrelsy since 14th century trouba- 
dours. Though the emphasis is of course 
upon the scions of the American burnt- 
cork circle, they have not been accorded 
the full responsibility they have un- 
doubtedly had for weaning an 18th century 
public away from stage bombast to the 
extremely humanist drama of today. 
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Matter of Taste 


A Girt Aporinc—Viola Meynell—Dut- 
ton ($2.50). Viola Meynell borrows the 
delicate pastels of spring flowers to en- 
hance the loveliness of Claire, a young 
girl adoring. For all her wax-figure deli- 
cacy Claire breathes, gently, and harbors 
surprisingly virile passions. She does not 
like, she adorés, Laura, the sister-in-law 
with whom she lives, and protects her 
with passionate devotion from the smug 
mediocrity of her gentleman-farmer hus- 
band. His shortcomings are only too 
blatant for his sensitive sister Claire, but 
not for Laura, a duly admiring wife. When 
Claire discovers the needlessness of so 
deftly protecting Laura, she turns to an- 
other sister-in-law, widowed by suicide. 
She hopes somehow to atone for the 
abuse beautiful Louise had suffered at the 
hands of her other brother. The atone- 
ment includes sacrificing the man Claire 
worships with a terrifying first love— 
Hague, whom Louise endeavors to en- 
snare with her ripe allure. But neither of 
them had reckoned with Hague’s mature 
distaste for decadence, or with his vigor- 
ous taste for pastels. 

“Civilization” requires that sentimen- 
tality be curbed by humor, strong pas- 
sion camouflaged by casual words. Author 
Meynell’s is a civilized novel. The story 
of Claire’s unselfishness is not cluttered 


-with realistic details concerning Louise’s 


husband who “had drifted into a discredit- 
able way of life,” Louise herself who 
“made all men feel a little virtuous who 
kept their eyes off her,” and Hague whose 
early life had known many lands and many 
women. No doubt the accepted method 
would consider this data essential to “at- 
mosphere,” but Viola Meynell holds to an 
earlier tradition of beauty. For she is 
daughter of the late Alice Meynell, poet 
and essayist. 
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LOCATE Where 
Growth Is a Habit 


NEED to gamble with doubtful locations 
N°: your new plants and warehouses 
when the successful experiences of 111 in- 
dustries guide you to Roanoke. 


Here, growth is indeed a habit! This strategically 
located southern city has actually doubled its 
population during the past 17 years. 


What rare industrial advantages have caused 
such phenomenal growth? Why is the world’s 
largest Rayon Mill located in Roanoke? Why are 
many other large manufacturing plants, some the 
largest of their kind in the South, located here? 
Why do big corporations selling to the entire nation 
find Roanoke such a profitable distributing center? 

These industrial questions are all answered in the 
“ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it today on your 
business letter-head. It will tell you facts about 
Roanoke little known to outsiders and of utmost 
importance to anyone considering new plant loca- 
tions or branch warehouses, etc. A completed expert 
Industrial Survey permits us to provide most accu- 
rate and detailed industrial data. Address: Chamber 
of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Notep Tour Booxiet Free —“The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 











YOU do not know 
whether you are in- 
terested in the activ- 
ities of the Govern- 
ment of the United 


States until you see the only 
daily publication which 
devotes itself entirely to of- 
ficial Government informa- 
tion. 


This publication is The 
United States Daily. It is 
non-partisan, unbiased, 
and gives all the facts with- 
out editorial opinion. 


It covers an average of 50 
subjects daily. 


Send this coupon to 
Washington to get a sam- 
ple copy for examination. 


To The United States Laily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation please send me a sam- 
ple of The United States Dail-- 


Please use this coupon or enclose it with 
your letter 














ART 





Why 

Most people regard most paintings with 
total apathy if they regard them at all. 
Most painters decry this inattention; some 
will even admit that in this day their art 
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EpIToR SIMONSON 


“|... formerly ...a text; today... 
y ; y 
a pretext.” 


has become a weak one, fostered by arti- 
ficial and injurious enthusiasms. Precisely 
why should it be less fun to look at paint- 
ings than to read books is a question for 
which there are many answers. Lee Simon- 
son, able editor of Creative Art, sug- 
gested one last week. He wrote: 

“The modernity of the painter today 
reveals itself just as much in what he 
paints as the way he paints it. That 
change can be summarized by saying, that 
formerly the subject of a picture was a 
text whereas today it has become a pre- 
text. . 6 0 

“The reason that sustained support of 
modern art is so difficult to maintain, is 
that even our most indubitably gifted 
moderns have so little passionate convic- 
tion about the things that they want to 
paint, or the necessity for painting them. 

“The vitality of any art, even in its 
most formal and purely aesthetic aspect, 
depends on some theme which is a living 
factor in the existence of a whole people 
and which colors their emotions and moti- 
vates their lives. . . . 

“To say that pictures need not, or 
should not, tell a story is to state the 
problem falsely. In all great epochs of 
art, the painter’s subject was already a 
story with which generations of poets, 
philosophers and visionaries had moved 
the hearts and stirred the minds of men. 

“Tf the painter is to survive he must 
make his job a necessary one... .” 

ss Coe 
A Sargent Arrives 


In 1902, almost his most prolific year, 
the late John Singer Sargent completed 
31 portraits and 18 other pictures. One 
of the former was a Portrait of Mrs. Ar- 


thur Knowles and Children, a gayly senti- 
mental painting showing the pretty Mrs. 
Knowles lounging on a sofa, embracing two 
affectionate little boys who nuzzled against 
her. Less cool than most of Sargent’s 
glimpses at maternity, charming because 
of its humanity rather than, like most Sar- 
gents, because of brilliant artifice, the 
picture was kept in the Knowles house and 
secreted from the public. Last week it 
arrived, for popular inspection, in the 
Howard Young Galleries, Manhattan, 
which organization had just purchased it 
from the original owners. 


- MISCELLANY > 


“Time brings all things.” 








“Poor José” 


A pleasanter lunatic than José Marinat 
perhaps never lived. Years have passed 
since he first won the hearts of shrewd 
peasants in the suburbs of Tarragona by 
three peculiarities. He would work with- 
out pay. He loved to tell stories to chil- 
dren. And to toss “Poor José” an old 
guitar was the prelude to an evening of 
wild, haunting melody. 


Recently ten small tots ran prattling to 
parents, begged permission to go into the 
woods with “Uncle José” who had prom- 
ised to shoot pigeons and then tell stories. 
“You may go with José,” smiled many a 
parent, adding piously, “May the Blessed 
Virgin go with you all!” 

Once deep in the woods, José Marinat, 
usually a dead shot, fired at a pigeon and 
missed, at another and missed, at another 
and missed... . 


“Shame! Shame on Uncle José!” teased 
the tots. Slowly the marksman grew livid, 
lowered his rifle until it pointed to the 
nearest of his teasers, squeezed trigger, put 
bullet into brain. As the other children 
scattered, screaming, poor José knew no 
better than to chase and shoot them down 
one by one. With his last shot he wounded 
a peasant who had rushed up brandishing 
an axe. As the man, for whom he had 
often worked for nothing, fell, Poor José 
seized his axe and split his head in twain. 

Strolling home with his empty rifle José 
Marinat saw his mother standing in the 
doorway and felled her with a single blow. 
The sight of her quiet body seemed to 
penetrate at last into his maddened brain. 
Throwing away his rifle he plunged again 
into the woods, wandered aimlessly for 
two days, was hunted down and shot dead 
by efficient agents of the famed Spanish 
Guardia Civil. 


——o—_ 


Box 


In Manhattan, one Charles Callan, a 
kindly looking old gentleman with bushy 
white hair, walked up to the poor box in 
St. Joseph’s Church. Prying it open, he 
was about to reach in and seize its con- 
tents when a blinding light bedazzled him 
and he ran away. 


The next week, Charles Callan again 
approached the poor box. Reflecting that 
the frightening flash had been caused by 
some short circuit, he had returned to com- 
plete his interrupted robbery. Yet this 
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time again Charles Callan was disturbed. 
A policeman took him by the shoulder and 
hustled him to court. Here Charles Callan 
was confronted by a snapshot of himself 
showing him in a characteristic pose. In 
a moment Charles Callan recognized St. 
Joseph’s poor box and his own face peering 
into it. “Whar did you git that there?” 
he asked the judge who made no reply but 
sentenced the thief to jail. 

Had he but known more about his self 
portrait, Charles Callan would have been 
proud indeed. Charles Callan was too 
stupid to understand that the flash of light 
which should have been his augury was, 
in point of fact, a photographic flare which 
his tamperings with the poor box had 
caused to be ignited at the precise instant 
in which an automatic camera caught the 
features of his startled face. The camera 
trap was the invention of a policeman, one 
James O'Donnell, who had already seen his 
device installed in several haunts but had 
never before had an opportunity of giving 
it a working test. Proud of its perform- 
ance, Policeman O’Donnell recommended 
its installation in any surroundings where 
thieves might be expected to foregather. 
Insurance companies, he remarked, would 
lower their burglary premiums if such an 
instrument were located on the premises. 
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Proud Stroud 


Down the side of Pike’s Peak, Col., 
coming at a precipitous rate of speed, 
with an enormous roar, was seen last week 
a hairy and runtlike Negro. On reaching 
the bottom, 48 minutes after he had left 
the top, the Negro said that he had broken 
the record for coming down Pike’s Peak 
and that his name was Dolphus Stroud. 


The Talkies 

That blatant vegetarian and seer, George 
Bernard Shaw, has never set foot in the 
U. S. and swears that he never will. Yet, 
last week, his face was seen and his voice 
was heard in Manhattan. The Movietone 
of the firm of William Fox accomplished 
the trick. Mr. Shaw was caught walking 
idly in his garden. Suddenly he stopped, 
faun-like, and looked into the camera as 
if it were just a jolly surprise. Then, with 
his beard close to the camera, he began 
to talk and confess to the public what a 
genial and gentle old fellow he really is. 
He made faces, explaining that he can look 
like Benito Mussolini and then, in a jiffy, 
look like his benevolent self. He pulled out 
his watch, said good-bye; and the audience 
felt sure that it had been fondled on the 
knee of a Great Old Grandpop. 

This is, far and away, the most con- 
vincing thing that has been done by 
the talking cinema. Mr. Shaw’s voice was 
clear, natural, and perfectly synchronized 
with his facial movements. 














The “talkies” are produced on a machine 
made by the Western Electric Co. Wil- 
liam Fox’s talkies bear the trade name of 
Movietone; those of the Warner Brothers 
are labeled Vitaphone. 

While a person’s actions are being re- 
corded by the camera, his words (or songs) 


are caught by a microphone and sent 
through an amplifier. In the Movietone, 
these captured sound waves are changed 
into light variations which are recorded 
within the camera on a one-tenth-inch strip 
down one side of the action-taking film. 
Thus, the completed talking film differs 





Mr. SHAW 
His face was seen, his voice was heard. 


from an ordinary film only in this lean 
strip of light and shade. In a theatre, as 
the film is run off, a reverse process makes 
the words (or songs) that the audience 
hears. Horns behind the screen are con- 
nected with the projection room. 

Vitaphone captures sounds, not on the 
film, but on a wax disc similar to a phono- 
graph record. Some theatres have projec- 
tion machines that can use either Vita- 
phone or Movietone productions. 

Mr. Shaw is not the only famed person 
whose voice and face have been caught by 
Movietone. Others: Benito Mussolini, 
Lloyd George, Edward of Wales, Ferdi- 
nand Foch, Raquel Meller, Beatrice Lillie, 
Vatican Choir, Calvin Coolidge, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, John Joseph (“Black 
Jack”) Pershing. 

Movietone has also produced two ex- 
cellent comedies: Funnyman Robert 
Benchley (of Life) in The Treasurer’s Re- 
port and a piece of suburban folklore 
called The Family Picnic.* In these, the 
conversation and the accompanying action- 
noises run without interruption through 
the entire film. Many critics believe that 
comedies and news features are the only 
entertaining vehicles for the talkies. 

In full-length drama-films, Movietone 
uses synchronized orchestra accompani- 
ment, occasional songs, but no spoken 
dialog. Vitaphone has put dialog into its 
The Lion and the Mouse, Glorious Betsy, 
Tenderloin. These films run along quietly 
and then, at dramatic moments, burst into 
dialog. The effect is startling, but often 
annoying. Vitaphone plans the following 
new talking and singing films: Al Jolson 
in The Singing Fool, Fannie Brice in My 


*At the Globe Theatre in Manhattan, The 
Family Picnic is included in the same program 
with Mr. Shaw’s talkie and Dolores Del Rio’s 
The Red Dance (see THE New Pictures). Few 
better programs are to be found anywhere in the 
U 
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Man, Dolores Costello in Noah’s Ark. 


In Hollywood, people talk of a revolu- 
tion in the cinema industry. Paramount, 
United Artists, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Universal, Pathé are going to make talkies. 
Seagches are under way to find actors and 
actresses who make pleasant noises as well 
as pleasant faces. Oldtime favorites have 
been tested, classified, told to practice talk- 
ing before their bedroom mirrors. It is 
likely that many of the talkies will be 
filmed in Manhattan and vicinity. 

Three problems confront the makers of 
talkies: 1) Women’s voices. At present, 
most of them have a lisp or a husky sound 
when heard over the Vitaphone. 2) Dia- 
log. Subtitle writers can be stupid, but 
writers of dialog that is heard should be 
clever. 3) Sound and Quiet. The abrupt 
changes in the middle of a film from mute 
lips to sound-emitting lips are annoying, 
unreal. (Perhaps the full-length films can 
be divided into talking acts and non-talking 
acts.) 
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The New Pictures 


The Red Dance. -Hollywood has the 
fixed idea that, in every cinema about Rus- 
sia, the handsome grand duke must in- 
wardly love the down-trodden peasantry 
and must outwardly love one peasant girl. 
The upshot is that, inevitably, the grand 
duke and the girl escape across the border 
to avoid being butchered by the shaggy 
Soviets. In The Red Dance they do it in 
an airplane. And yet, the film is first-class 
entertainment. Dolores Del Rio and 
Charles Farrell are a capable pair, though 
they do not look very Russian. To Ivan 
Linow went the sympathy and the praise 
of the audience. He plays the part of a 
vodka-guzzling peasant, who thinks no 
woman worth more than a horse, and who 
becomes one of the Soviet dictators. But 
he makes possible the escape of the grand 
duke and the girl because, deep-down, he 
loves the girl. The film has a Movietone 
orchestra accompaniment. 
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The Magnificent Flirt. Laid in Paris, 
it leaves much to the imagination and runs 
along pleasantly and silkenly. The plot 
concerns a count (Albert Conti) who ap- 
preciates the attractions of a demimon- 
daine (Florence Vidor); but he does not 
want her daughter to marry his young 
nephew. A tourist from the U. S. (Ned 
Sparks) also figures divertingly. Good 
acting, filmed with originality. 


we 


Wheel of Chance. Richard Bar- 
thelmess plays twin brothers: one is an 
able district attorney; the other is an un- 
fortunate youth on trial for the murder 
of his mistress. The outcome of the trial 
shall remain a secret in these pages. But 
it shall be revealed that the mistress (Mar- 
garet Livingston) meets a painful end. She 
was a bad woman who drove dozens of 
men to roulette and worse. In fact, the 
district attorney himself once thought of 
butchering her. The story is typical of the 
heart-twitchings of Authoress Fannie 
Hurst. There is a subtitle in it: “Life, 
like roulette, is a game of chance.” 


RELIGION 


Lipsky Out 

Louis Lipsky, on the eve of the annual 
convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, whose object is to rehabilitate 
the Hebrews in Palestine, last week with- 








Louis Lipsky 


Irregular? Excessive? Loose? 


drew as president. He wished to retire, 
Louis Lipsky asserted, “for the sake 
of harmony and peace.” 

The day after he announced that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election, 
there emerged, in the form of a letter to 
Dr. Chaim Weizman, head of the World 
Zionist Organization, a report from the 
committee of judges who have been in- 
vestigating charges of incompetence made 
against Louis Lipsky. The judges found 
that Louis Lipsky had been guilty of ir- 
regularities, excessions of authority, loose 
management and the like, as in the instance 
of endorsing a note for $2,000 to one 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Lefkowitz, the treasurer 
of some private firm. The report sug- 
gested that no one should lose confidence 
in the Zionist movement owing to Louis 
Lipsky’s mismanagements, asserted that 
these have caused no monetary loss, urged 
that “no one responsible for the irregu- 
larities pointed out should be continued as 
an officer or a member of any committee 
of the Zionist Organization of America.” 
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Conversations 

As is often the case just after the sum- 
mer solstice, religious-minded persons con- 
vened last week in many places. 

Baptists to the number of 7,000 drew 
together in Toronto for the Fourth Quin- 
quennial Congress of the Baptist World 
Alliance, a purely advisory organization. 
They discussed industrial problems, mili- 
tarism, the spiritual rebuilding of China, 
missionary work, the unfoldings of the 
Baptist faith in other countries. No seri- 
ous disputes or differences marked the 
genial and progressive activities of the 
congress. 

Rabbis met at Chicago for the 39th 
annual convention of the Centra] Con- 


ference of American Rabbis. Interest cen- 
tered upon the address of President Hyman 
G. Enelow of Temple Emanu-El in Man- 
hattan, who urged his confreres to empha- 
size and define the character, the enlight- 
ened program of Jewry in the U. S. 

Nuns met in Chicago in the 25th an- 
nual convention of the Catholic Education- 
al Association. Meeting with the nuns 
were priests. Bishop Francis W. Howard 
of Covington, Ky., said: “Catholic educa- 
tion is constantly on the increase in the 
U.S... . both in the college, the secon- 
dary schools and the parish schools. . . .” 

Zionists. In Pittsburgh last week met 
the embattled Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, the Hadassah. Mrs. Zip 
Szold, Honorary Secretary, read a report 
commending the policy of President Irma 
L. Lindheim, who had criticized the head 
of the Zionist Organization of America, 
Louis Lipsky (see col. 2). Soon afterward, 
Hadassah re-elected Mrs. Lindheim presi- 
dent. 

Misceilaneous. In various corners of 
the U. S. miscellaneous gatherings oc- 
curred. On Star Island, off New Hamp- 
shire, the Unitarian Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union met, talked, prayed. In 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the educational con- 
ference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In Chicago, the world serv- 
ice commission of the Methodist Church. 
Elsewhere, others. 
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In Detroit 


In Detroit last week there occurred a 
sacrilegious catastrophe. Four men armed 
with axes and crowbars entered the Inde- 
pendent Hellenic Orthodox Church. They 
approached the sanctuary which surrounds 
the altar in such churches and into which 
none but priests and altar boys may ven- 
ture. The wall of the sanctuary the four 
men tore down, cursing; they tipped over 
tables and carried them away, breaking 
icons as they did so. Pictures, lamps, 
books, chairs, platforms, the sanctuary 
wall—these they carted off also. 

When asked: by what right they did this, 
the men exhibited a writ of replevin 
signed by one Justice L. Eugene Sharp, 
calling for the removal of just such ar- 
ticles as they had taken away. Three hun- 
dred members of the congregation, many 
of them old men with long beards, stood 
wailing outside their ruined altar, threaten- 
ing the crew of wreckers who were pro- 
tected by policemen. At last, their work 
finished, the four men drove away and the 
causes for the sacrilege were discovered. 

A year ago the Rev. Dionysius Demes- 
sianos had come to Detroit to be pastor of 
the Hellenic Orthodox Church, St. Sophia. 
When he failed to receive his salary, he 
resigned and organized his own congrega- 
tion, the Independent Hellenic Orthodox 
Church. Theodore Gerasimos, president 
of the older congregation, sued him for the 
financial loss which he had sustained in 
this departure. Mr. Gerasimos was or- 
dered to pay all the court costs of his 
action. Later, he secured the writ, claim- 
ing that Father Demessianos owed him 
obscure obligations. The damage done to 
the Independent Hellenic Orthodox 
Church was severe but not irreparable. 
The sad members of the congregation wor- 
shipped in tears and begged all Detroit 
Christians to help them. 
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A Livinc Diary” 
of Your Children/ 
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Take ten feet of Ciné-Kodak Film each month 
and watch them grow up before you on the 
Silver Screen 


_, they are, just as they 
used to be. The first an- 
nouncement flashes on the screen 
... ‘Arthur T. Makes His Movie 
Debut’ . . . ““When Barbara K. 
Was Six Weeks Old’... or ‘‘The 
Twins—Aged Four Months’’.. . 
and then, as you catch your 
breath with the thrill of it, their 
childhood passes in review. 

Now, years afterward, sitting 
at ease in your living room, you 
once more watch them grow... 
and change. Creeping, stum- 
bling, walking, running . .. cry- 
ing, laughing, eating, playing 
... dolls, toys, dogs, cats... the 
nursery, the lawn, the play- 
ground, the seashore, the school- 
yard. Twelve months flash by in 
a few minutes, and soon you've 
seen a bird’s eye view of the whole 
wonderful period, infancy to 
adolescence. 

Do you suppose that any other 
movie could thrill you more? 
Among all the mementos of their 
younger days, what could be 
more precious? A Living Diary 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


of your children! Worth so much 
—and so easy to po. 

You have probably heard be- 
fore this of the Ciné-Kodak. With 
this remarkably simple camera, 
home movies are as easy to take 
as snapshots. What a simple 
matter to take ten feet of your 
youngsters every month! Later 
to splice these ten-foot strips to- 
gether in what becomes a serial 
picture of their early years. And, 


finally, to run this film pen . 


the Kodascope, the wonderful 
Eastman home projector, and see 
their month-by-month develop- 
ment revealed in a few thrilling 
moments. 

This opportunity, which Home 
Movies present to every parent, is 
worth looking into at once. Just 
drop in on your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer and ask 
him to tell you some- 
thing about the Ciné- 
Kodak and the Koda- 
scope. Inthe meantime, ; 
send the coupon for 
interesting booklet. 













EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 114, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 


the booklet telling me how I can casily make 
my own movies. 
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The Ciné-Kodak in the capable hands 

of Commander Richard E. Byrd, hero 

of the aerial expedition to the North 

Pole and now preparing to fly over the 
South Pole. 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe for eMen 


Blue skies. Rolling fairways chequered 
with gaily colored sportswear: Golf 
oxfords of finest quality by Johnston & 
Murphy,—executed in the latest style. 


Men have a habit of looking to J & M 
models for fashion requirements, 
whether for sports, business or formal 


‘ast tube Club 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The New Golf Oxford, Style No. 309 
With spike soles. In pliable tan Calfskin—dries out soft. Firm on the 
feet, and skid-proof on turf... J] & M models are sold by a leading 
dealer near you. ‘Ask for J & M Style Booklet. 








